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THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
PYRAMID 

Vendome; Pyramid; It don’t mean a thing; 
Django; How high the moon; Romaine 
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CHARLES MINGUS 

with J. McLean, J. Handy, B. Erwin, 
P. Adams & H. Parlan 

BLUES AND ROOTS 


Wednesday night prayer meeting; Cryin’ blues; 
Moanin’; Tensions; My Jelly Roll soul; 

E’s flat Ah’s flat too 
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CHRIS CONNOR 

CHRIS IN PERSON 

Introduction: Strike up the band; Misty; Senor blues; 

Lover come back to me; Angel eyes ; Hallelujah, I love her so; 
Poor little rich girl; "Round midnight; All about Ronnie; 

Fine and dandy; Don’t worry bout me; It don’t mean a thing; 
Chinatown, my Chinatown 
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EDDIE CONDON AND HIS CHICAGOANS 

THAT TODDLIN’ TOWN 

Chicago; I’ve found a new baby; Love is just around the corner; 
Liza; There’ll be some changes made; Oh, baby; 

Someday sweetheart; Shim-me-sha wabble; Friar’s Point shuffle; 
Nobody’s sweetheart 
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CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Guest Artists: Lonnie Donegan and Ottilie Patterson 
Bobby Shaftoe; Rock Island line; New Orleans blues; 

John Henry; Stevedore stomp; Merrydown blues; I’d love it; 
Storyville blues; The girls go crazy about the way I walk; 

I hate a man like you; Salutation march; Weeping willow blues 
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THE PIANIST HAS A 


Over the years the jazz pianist has 
been very much the lone wolf. You have 
the boogie school, the stride school, the 
ragtime school, the blues school; come 
closer to today and you have the piano 
trio—Tatum, Garner, Peterson and so 
on. All the way the piano tends to 
separate itseif from the main lines of 
jazz development and set up side-idioms 
of its own. Why is this? 

Well, obviously the piano is vastly 
different to the other instruments of jazz 
(and far more versatile) and I think we 
can see that these differences are such 
that they pose the jazz pianist a definite 
problem. For example the piano is, from 
a jazz point of view, the most impersonal 
of instruments. Tone and pitch are both 
mechanically produced and the _per- 
former has little control over these—all 
that is left to him, in a way, is a range 
of dynamics, and very few jazz pianists 
have made much use of these (note- 
worthy exceptions being Hines, Monk, 
Garner and Brubeck). Now shadings of 
tone and pitch are among the most im- 
portant weapons in the jazz armoury; in 
listening to jazz we can understand how 
just one note—with a special sound and 
a skilful shading of pitch—can have a 
life and beauty of its own, in a way 
which is not possible in composed musics 
with their fixed conventions for both 
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pitch and tone. And the pianist is con- 
fined by the nature of his instrument in 
precisely the same way that the com- 
poser is restricted by his symbolism. The 
jazz pianist has to compensate for this 
loss. 

He does this in many ways, chiefly by 
the use of chords. The appeal of such 
as Hines, Garner, Shearing, Monk and 
Ellington depends to quite an extent on 
the fact that they, unlike many others, 
have a personal and identifiable sound. 
Garner in particular is the pianist who 
has most succeeded in copying the jazz 
techniques of other instruments on his 
own. A tremolo fakes the place of 
vibrato; passing to the melody note from 
a semitone below takes the place of 
slurs and glissandi; flattened notes are 
sounded against the pure note to approxi- 
mate the indeterminate blue effect (a 
device used by many pianists, from 
Jimmy Yancey to Thelonious Monk); 
and so on. 

Another point is that pitch inflections 
and slurs from note to note become very 
important as a means of gaining swing 
(listen to Armstrong, Bechet, Parker or 
Konitz) and this time the pianist com- 
pensates, perhaps by means of vehement 
repeated notes and chords (Garner) or 
perhaps by using a staccato drive from 
accent to accent (the funky school). 
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PROBLEM 


But perhaps the worst enemy the 
pianist has to face when it comes to 
swinging is the sound of his instrument. 
A large part of what we call “swing” 
comes from the “hot” tone of: the in- 
strument (even a Getz or a Davis uses 
occasional shrill cries to help force the 
pace), and this is in fact the reason why 
the amplified guitar is here to stay— 
because unlike its unamplified version 
it can stand up alongside the trumpet or 
saxophone without any loss in tension. 
But how often is an excellent series 
of solos spoilt by the entrance 
of the pianist! The solo is usually 
very fine in_ itself — it’s just that 
it lacks sufficient colour and force to 
retain the mood of those around it. As 
an example compare any uptempo solo 
of Oscar Peterson’s with that of another 
man who uses a lot of notes, say Frank 
Foster. Apart from the fact that Foster 
is the more spirited and inventive of the 
two, the very sound, force and changes 
in sound of Foster’s lines make his con- 
tributions far more interesting and 
exciting than the flawless but colourless 
Peterson offerings. 

But for all this we don’t want to dis- 
miss the piano from the jazz fold. If the 
pianist has problems he also has ad- 
vantages. He can use his instrument per- 
cussively or rhythmically, he can use it 
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melodically, or he can use it harmoni- 
cally or to suggest two instruments or a 
whole band. 

And certainly the piano is most at 
home in the jazz group when it is used 
rhythmically. From the back- and cross- 
rhythms of Jelly Roll Morton to the un- 
relenting drive of Fats Waller or Alton 
Purnell, and so to the intelligently 
varying backdrop provided by Bud 
Powell or Horace Silver, the jazz pianist 
has always been important in setting up 
that crucial background swing. And as 
solos became more complex harmoni- 
cally more and more interest resolved on 
the accompanying comments of the 
pianist. The possibility of using the 
piano as a band voice in itself by playing 
separate and contrasting figures against 
the main lines has seldom been explored. 
In New Orleans jazz the attempt to make 
the piano a fourth melodic-rhythmic 
voice was sometimes successful (Morton), 
sometimes not (Lil Hardin). Today per- 
haps only John Lewis attempts to make 
the piano part more than a rhythmic- 
harmonic lifeline, although a pianist like 
Count Basie or Horace Silver introduces 
such variety into his accompaniment that 
it almost becomes a second voice. 

However the harmonic side of modern 
rhythmic comping is not always an asset. 
Often an interesting and daring (though 
simple) solo line will lose interest simply 
because its connections with the original 


tune are too obviously demonstrated by 
the pianist’s choice of chords. When 
Mulligan formed his piano-less quartet 
the most refreshing and striking fact was 
that the separate harmony lines sounded 
more contrapuntal than they would have 
if connected together by piano chords. 
It is this independance of the two voices 
which gives these recordings such a 
simple yet tremendously effective quality. 
And with the addition of extra voices, 
as in the Sextet or Tentet, this particu- 
lar charm is instantly lost. 

In playing with a group, then, the 
pianist has to approximate the devices 
of other instruments, and has to use the 
features of his own instrument in such a 
way that they do not clash with what 
has gone before (a multi-line solo, say 
like any of Tatum’s, can sound very out 
of place sandwiched in between a series 
of single line offerings). And it is in- 
teresting to note how different pianists 
have concentrated on certain features of 
the piano. so that they can make them- 
selves an integral part of a group. Some 
(Ellington, Hines, Monk) treat the piano 
almost precisely as if it were a horn, with 
sound and phrasing which is certainly 
not typically pianistic. On the other 
hand men like Tristano, Brubeck or Bill 
Evans tend to concentrate on the har- 
monic and melodic possibilities unique 
to the piano. Count Basie concentrates 
on rhythm—his solos with the band con- 
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sist mainly of trills and simple yet effec- 
tive rhythmic figures. Waller used his 
immense power and grandeur of phrase 
to bring the piano into line with the 
trumpet as no other has done. The funky 
school stands somewhere between these 
last two, using the strength and drive of 
their phrases to give the piano the inten- 
sity it lacks, and their improvisation is 
definitely single line and_ horn-like, 
rather like the right hand of some of the 
boogie soloists. Finally there are those 
who concentrate on the virtuoso aspect 
of the piano to produce improvisation 
far more complex than is possible on 
other instruments (Peterson), but which 
for all that can sound colourless and 
skittering, or to produce decorations, 
both harmonic and melodic, and startling 
double lines (Tatum). 

It is always best to remember that 
remarkable Mr. Garner who in effect 
treats the piano vocally, in a way which 
might have seemed impossible. Yet 
although we can fit Garner into the 
tradition of Armstrong, Young, Parker 
and Rollins in a way that we could not 
fit, for example, Art Tatum, we must 
also remember that Garner, horn-like as 
he is, is still basically a solo pianist. 
And whatever our conclusions about the 
place of the piano in the jazz group, we 
must agree that the solo or trio pianist is 
something unto himself alone, to be 
judged by special standards. 
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In June, 1955, Keith Goodwin wrote in 
Jazz Journal—“At 27, Joe Gordon has 
a great future ahead of him . . . he 
emerges as a soloist and leader of great 
talent—a musician to whom I look for 
even greater things in the future.” One 
of these “greater things” might be inter- 
preted as the somewhat dubious honour 
of playing Europe with Jazz At the Phil. 
On Joe Gordon’s first afternoon in 
London, I went to visit him at his hotel. 

He was resting in bed when I arrived. 
although it was 3 o’clock, but as soon as 
he heard that our journal was concerned 
with jazz alone, and not rock ’n’ roll, he 
sat up in bed and exclaimed, “That’s 
great! I’m a strictly jazz man. I mean. 
like playing in studios and all that bunk 
does more harm than good to a musician. 
I’m not saying that a man shouldn’t try to 
expand his knowledge, but uppermost in 
his mind should be that he’s a jazzman.” 

The thing I liked about Joe was that 
he talked like a jazzman .. . “Yeah, I 
do when I’m excited, like, you know! I’m 
as cool as a fool in a pool, and all that 
s—t!” But it would be wrong to get the 
idea that Joe is all jive-talk. and nothing 
else. 

In the space of a few short minutes he 
had corroborated my own opinions con- 
cerning jazzmen and narcotics, quite con- 
trary to what I had been assured by 
many other musicians. “Sure,” he said, 
“there is a damn sight more addiction in 
jazz than any other profession. There 
are pushers around you all the time and 
it’s so easy. Now, I’m not saying that 
to excuse cats who use the needle, be- 
cause it’s a thing you go into with your 
eyes open. Like, a musician is playing in 
a strange town and he’s lonely. and a 
cat comes up to you and says, like, come 
with me, let’s have a ball. And the next 
thing you know, you’re trying something. 
and you’re going into it with your eyes 
open. The narcotic thing has really 
hurt the music field.” 

I didn’t have to ask Joe to start talk- 
ing, because it’s a thing he obviously 
enjoys doing, and on any subject. But 
I did want to get down some biographi- 
cal details, so out came the notebook. 

“TI was born at an early age. My 
mother wanted a girl and my father 
wanted a boy, and so I satisfied both of 
them! That’s Muddy Waters sings that. 
you know.” he announced, know- 
ledgeably. 

“I loved jazz from the first, in fact. 
listening to guys like Roy and Harry 
Edison and Louis kind of started me to 
want to play jazz.” His first attempt at 
musical creation came at the age of 
eleven or twelve when he started piano 
lessons at his mother’s instigation. Two 
girls were studying at the same time, and 
because one of them could play better 
than he, Joe convinced himself that the 
piano was cissy, being a thing at which 
only females excelled. As his interest 
waned, so did his lessons, but he was still 
fond of music and joined a Bugle March 
band. In this group was a boy who could 
blow a little jazz on the bugle . . . “He 
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couldn’t read, had no technique, but he 
had soul, and that’s what mattered.” 

Several of the band formed a gang 
known as The Feathermerchants, which 
name they proudly displayed on their 
coloured sweat-shirts. They used to hang 
around jazz clubs and dance-halls and 
occasionally some of them managed to 
sit in with bands such as Pete Diggs’, 
with whom Joe played his first profes- 
sional engagement. 

“Then two trumpeters joined the band. 
They weren’t very good and I knew I 
could do better, and so I wanted to be 
a rebel and show them!” So he bought 
a trumpet and, in spite of being told by 
older musicians to take lessons and 
develop a technique, he started trying to 
teach himself. “I wasn’t very good, but 
I had that soul!” Joe thought taking 
lessons would destroy the “soul”, but in 
the end he gave in and studied half- 
heartedly for a while at the New England 
Conservatory. 

“IT was about fourteen or fifteen at 
this time, but I only studied for a while. 
I gave it up because the monotony of 
studying music was not what I wanted to 
do. Like, I wanted to get out and blow, 
but I was thankful afterwards because 
it improved my playing”. 

“My first real early influence was 
Roy, but also I liked Harry Edison’s 
creativeness. He’s the most creative 
trumpeter to ever come along. I started 
to copy his solos and Buck Clayton’s and 
Lester’s. You know, I was the only one 
who could play Lester on trumpet!” 

In 1947, Joe worked as a sandwich 
boy on the Boston-Albany railroad, and 
sold newspapers in clubs such as the old 
Tick-Tock club in Boston. “I used to 
go with my newspapers into a club and 
sneak into a corner and listen to the 
different bands that came into town. All 
the big bands used to come there: Basie, 
Hines, Barnet, Louis’ big band, Fletcher 
Henderson and many others. 

“Sabby Lewis, Jimmy Tyler and also 
Hillary Rose were very helpful and en- 
couraging to me in my growing up in 
music, for they were patient with me and 
hired me to work with them at various 
gigs. Sabby Lewis used to have Sonny 
Stitt, Idrees Sullieman, and Big Nick 


Nicholas . . . his name’s really George 
Nicholas, plays tenor. Hillary Rose was 
one of the greatest piano players I know 
for a man emoting feeling and soul. I’m 
telling you .. . this cat is soulful, though 
he can’t read a note!” 

Then Joe was with Georgie Auld and 
Lionel Hampton for a few gigs, before 
joining Jimmy Tyler, who played alto 
and tenor. “When I was with Jimmy 
around ’53-’54, I played with Clifford 
Brown in Atlantic City. He was there 
with Tadd Dameron, and though we 
never worked in a band together, we 
used to blow together a lot. Now there 
was the difference between Clifford and 
myself. He would stay home and prac- 
tice, but to me he was an idiot—learning 
how to read and all that junk . . . like 
Harry James! 

“On the other hand, Clifford Brown 
was a genius, but he was kind of an 
introvert, not the kind of guy who would 
go to dances and mix with girls too 
much. But he really was too much; that 
cat was something else! The only thing 
was when we had a break in a session, 
he was the kind of guy would go off and 
sit by himself, but apart from that, he’s 
the nearest person I’ve ever known to 
being perfect. People don’t realise just 
how much talent he had, you know.” 

Joe was rather moved after extolling 
the talents of the late “Brownie”. He 
picked up his trumpet and tried to 
demonstrate how he would play a 
phrase, and then how Clifford would do 
it. “That’s beautiful,” he said, shaking 
his head in awe. “Now that he’s dead, 
my favourite is Blue Mitchell, with 
Horage Silver’s group. He’s the warmest 
trumpet I know. I guess my influences, 
apart from Clifford, were Dizzy and Fats 
Navarro. I’ve always liked that style. I 
always seem to have liked Miles’ 
melodic thing with Dizzy’s drive, but 
actually it would be hard to say which 
one of the trumpet players I did follow. 
I always seemed to have a scope wide 
enough to employ everyone’s style, and 
I do believe a musician must have a wide 
scope to attain greater heights. Like the 
be-bopper said, ‘Give me liberty, man, 
or forget it!’ 

“Between gigs with Sabby Lewis, I 
had a chance to really play like I wanted 
to with Charlie Mariano, and I recorded 
with him for Prestige. Then I was with 
Don Redman for about four or five 
weeks in 1955. We played the theatre 
circuit in the States: Philly, Baltimore, 
Washington and New York. It was a 
very good studio-type band, and we had 
Shorty Baker, Hilton Jefferson and 
Louis Bellson, amongst others. Yes, it 
was a scert of a swing band... sort of! 

“For about three years or so, up to 
his death in 1955, I blew on and off with 
Charlie Parker. He used to come up to 
Boston to play with me and Roy Haynes. 
Charlie was very helpful to me regarding 
presentation to the people. This may 
seem quite odd because the picture you 
have is that he never cared too much for 
public opinion, but he was instrumental 
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in showing me how to play in my own 
way, but still for the people . . . you dig 
what I mean? I do believe that’s a thing 
very hard to verbalise, but it’s something 
that you have to find. 

“Charlie Parker was the greatest per- 
son I’ve ever known as far as music, but 
he was sick, and that’s one of the big 
problems: this narcotic thing in music. 
It’s really hurt the music field, and if it 
hadn’t been for narcotics, Parker would 
stl be here.” 

In 1954, Joe made his first disc under 
his own name, Introducing Joe Gordon. 
The album featured Charlie Rouse on 
tenor, Junior Mance on piano, Jimmy 
Schenck on bass, and Art Blakey on 
drums. Titles were Grasshopper and 
Flash, Gordon. “No,” said Joe, “It’s not 
a nickname, and you'd better not call me 
Flash!” Later came a date under Art 
Blakey’s name and one with Donald 
Byrd on Transition in 1956. “I think 
he’s one of the greatest trumpet players, 
but to be honest, it’s very hard for me to 
say who is the best because I don’t be- 
lieve in trying to generalise a thing which 
is sO sensitive. 

“Soon after this, Quincy Jones called 
me and told me of the trip that Dizzy 
and the State Department had arranged 
for playing the Near East. So naturally 
I jumped at the opportunity both to play 
with Dizzy’s band and to go overseas. In 
fact, you could say that it was practically 
the ideal gig. There were many fine 
musicians in the band. Just the whole 
band was wonderful! 

“We came back in June, and I worked 
with Dizzy up until about September. 
We did club dates like Birdland, Philly 
and Washington, and we worked the 
theatre circuit. It was a very enjoyable 
escapade! I made two albums with 
Dizzy, Dizzy In Greece and the World 
Statesman thing. I take a solo on Annie's 
Blues on the first and Night In Tunisia 
on the other. 

“Then I joined the Herb Pomeroy 
band, that was in 1957. We had Boots 
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Mussulli on tenor, Herbie, Lennie John- 
son on trumpet (a very good musician), 
Gene Disdistazio, trombone; Roy Santisi, 
piano; Varty Haroutunian on tenor... 
one of the greatest musicians in Boston 
or anywheres else for that matter! On 
drums we had Jimmy Zitano, one of ihe 
greatest drummers I’ve ever played with 
for swing feeling—every damn thing you 
want to think of! He’s an Ita'ian cat, 
but you don’t think about the colour 
thing when he’s playing! All this tive 
about Negro plays better than the white 
...8-t! In my opinion, there’s not sucha 
thing as any one person’s music. Every- 
thing is put here for everybody. We all 
own the jazz, the rock'n'roll, the atom 
bomb ... you dig what I mean? 


“Sometimes I feel like the great Negro 
who's refined yet funky, and that’s why 
playing with Shelly has its restrictions. 
About two years ago I was sick, and if 
someone came up to me and said like, 
there’s a great horn wailing round the 
corner, I'd say ‘Ofay cat or coloured 
cat?’ It’s a thin line, but it’s still on the 
borders of the prejudice thing. I hope 
I don’t feel that way now, but it’s easy 
to become prejudiced in two ways. 


“At this time I was trying too hard, 
playing all kinds of gigs and just Jooking 
at the $-sign, but now that I’m concen- 
trating on music, my playing has im- 
proved and I’ve also improved finan- 
cially . . . it’s a sort of spiritual thing! 





“T was with Herbie up until 1958 when 
I left his band and decided to come to 
California and get married to a girl from 
Boston. I started working with Dexter 
Gordon, Hampton Hawes and Leroy 
Vinnegar, just gigging around, and then 
on Thanksgiving, November 1958, I 
joined Shelly Manne in place of Stu 
Williamson. I've been with him ever 
since, which has truly been one of ihe 
great moments of my life thus far. 
All the fellows seem to work together as 
a team, and we all hate each other... . 
we love each other! Richie is the only 
change since I’ve been with the group. 
He replaced Herb Geller, making it a 
tenor instead of an alto. We do mostly 
club work, and I’ve made a couple of 
albums with them, Son Of Gunn and 
Shelly Manne At The Black Hawk.” 

I spent many hours with Joe Gordon, 
and we discussed a wide variety of sub- 
jécts. He is an interesting and likeable 
man, a rebel with a difference, in that 
he wants to break with modernist intro- 
version. Listening to him play, there 
seemed to be a certain something Jacking 
in his improvisation. But, he is only 31, 
and contrary to M. Hodeir, has plenty of 
time to reach greater things. But we don’t 
feel he will accomplish this if he stays 
with Shelly Manne. His proper place in 
jazz is perhaps indicated by a story he 
told of an occasion in Paris, when the 
band visited a club where a swinging 
little group was playing. Suddenly, Hazel 
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Scott walked in and started to sing the 
blues. Joe said he “felt a draught” as he 
made his way to the stand, but soon “I 
was really blowing my horn and wailing. 
I mean like it was the blues with all that 
soul, and I thought at that moment it was 
the Negroes’ own music and not like I 
told you about everybody owning it. I 
think that was the greatest ball I ever 
had.” 
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IN MY OPINION 
BOB WALLIS 





This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, | 
|who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records | 
| played to them. Although no previous information is given | 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
‘playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no | 
| way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what | 
'they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to | 
| them are currently available items procurable from any | 
|record shop. 
| Bob Wallis is a quiet yet intense young trumpet player 
from Bridlington. Yorkshire. He obtained his first musical 
|experience as 3rd cornet with the local Salvation Army 
| band and later moved to Hull where he formed his first jazz 
| group. Bob migrated te London in 1955, since when he 
|has played with Acker Bilk and Ken Colyer’s Omega Brass | 
| Band, as well as doing several spells on the Continent. 
|He is currently leading his own New Orleans style group | 
|and is enjoying considerable success, both on record and | 
| in the jazz clubs. 


Tony Standish 





“Blues for Piney Brown’’. Harry Edison. HMV CLP 1350 
Well, I like that rhythm section very much . . . and the 
tenor. The trumpet seemed to fade out, to drop off towards the 
end. There’s not enough jamming between the horns—those 
little arrangements aren’t a substitute for an ensemble style. 
This sort of jazz is always pleasant to listen to, but it 
doesn’t knock me out, which is what I like jazz to do. 


“The Seventh Son’. Mose Allison. Esquire 32-094 

That, again, is the pleasant sort of jazz. Background music 
only, for me. Didn’t even make my foot tap. I wouldn’t ever 
play it. It leaves me cold. 


“Weary City’. Johnny Dodds. HMV DLP 1073 

That’s more like it! This band is one of my favourites— 
the very best Dodds, if we except the Wanderers and the 
Olivers. And Natty Dominque is better here than elsewhere— 
more sure of himself. I don’t like this pianist, though, and 
it’s my guess he wasn’t used to this style. Bill Johnson was 
a magnificent bass player and Dutrey, too, was at his peak on 
this session. Scme people don’t like Dutrey, but the difference 
between him and Ory is like, say, the difference between Mutt 
Carey and Red Allen—one’s straight, the other’s more em- 
broidered, more colourful. I love Dutrey’s singing tone—it’s 
very musical and it flows, giving lots of swing to an ensemble. 
But it’s a hard style, and only one bloke I know trys to play 
that way—he’s with Cy Laurie. But it’s too difficult for most. 
The tailgate style of Ory or Robinson is much easier to Jatch 
on to. 

A wonderful record. 


“Pallet On The Floor’. George Lewis. Vogue LDE 082 
I think that when the Lewis band had Elmer Talbert—that 
was their best stage. That’s the type of lead that suits them. 
It’s sparse, and very dynamic. And that vocal by Elmer can 
only be called fantastic! He puts everything into it . . . boots 
. he puts the Jot in. Sincere, gripping, and that rhythm 





Standish 


behind it . . . that’s the way for instrumentalists to back a 
singer. The whole thing is beautiful. I can’t find anything to 
criticise at all. There is the very essence of jazz. I prefer Lewis 
with Talbert—or the early Howard—to any of his later bands. 
Talbert is the same sort of player as Wooden Joe or Kid 
Thomas—no great technician, just a great jazzman. Everything 
he does is in the right place, just when and where it’s needed. 

And the way he sings, with that rough, gravelly voice—it’s 
completely different to Louis, whereas Howard, Punch and the 
others aren’t. It’s just what I like—put your boots into it—let 
it all come out. He drives, and he swings like the clappers. And 
his singing does the same thing for me as Mama Yancey. She’s 
no fancy technician, either, but all she sings ‘s jazz. It’s just 
jazz. It’s genuine. That’s the main thing. To be genuine, sincere, 
moving. 


“Gone’’. Miles Davis. Philips TFL 5089 

All I can say is—I admire that sort of music. I respect it, 
but I just don’t understand very much about it. I don’t like 
it enough to get interested. The fluglehorn solo was good— 
warm timbre and plenty of technique. But when you compare 
it with the previous record—it says nothing. 

I know that type of stuff does a lot for some people, and it’s 
obviously a quality product of its kind, but it doesn’t do much 
to me. Whether that sort of thing is a development in jazz is 
a matter of opinion, but I guess jazz must go somewhere. Who 
knows, maybe in a couple of years I'll be listening to Miles 
Davis too? But not this year. 


“St. James Infirmary”. Henry ‘‘Red’’ Alien. RCA RD-27045 

Well, I'd rather talk about this band in general, as that 
track is the one I like least on the whole LP. Red Allen, he’s 
the ultimate to me. He’s the boss, the guv'‘nor. He’s got every- 
thing: heat, immense feeling, very good technique, and he 
says something all the time. He is, of course, similar to Louis 
in many respects, “and is often dismissed on that account, but 
I don’t agree. There are a lot of trumpet players who sound 
like Louis, but I think that there was a school of trumpet 
players—Lee Collins, Punch Miller, Louis and Red Allen—and 
that the others don’t just copy Louis. Red’s just similar, that’s 
all. Sometimes, I'll admit, his playing is a little vulgar, but I 
can excuse that—he’s such an exuberant bloke. 

Yes, Red is the boss. He’s like Lewis in many ways—George 
Lewis, that is. You know the stuff Lewis does on “Jerusalem 
Blues” or “Burgundy St.’’? Well, Red does the same things on 
this album—the same mood, the same New Orleans stuff. 


(continued on page 24) 
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LAND 
OF THE 


BLUES-CHICAGO 


By Jacques Demetre and Marcel Chauvard 


(translated from the French by lan McLean) 


“Where shall we go tonight?” we 
asked ourselves. “Let’s go to Muddy 
Waters’”’ That simple answer, which 
would have sounded fabulous in Paris, 
was now real! Completely at ease by 
now in this wonderful city of the blues, 
we had learned to scorn the tiredness 
which frequently overcame us. Hardly 
had we arrived at Smitty’s Corner, when 
Muddy came out to greet us. As before, 
we found the same excited atmosphere, 
both among the musicians themselves 
and the audience. During the interval, 
Muddy introduced us to a small man 
sitting quietly at a table. 

“This is Little Walter, my old har- 
monica player. He left me to form his 
own group.” 

We had a very interesting conversa- 
tion with Little Walter, the founder of 
the modern school of blues harmonica 
playing. He displayed a great admiration 
for the late Sonny Boy Williamson. 

“T originally came from Alexandria, in 
Louisiana,” he told us, “and I can speak 
Creole.” 

“Come on, Walter,” interrupted 
Muddy, “come and blow with us.” 

Walter needed no encouragement and 
replaced James Cotton for the rest of 
the evening. Gradually, the tension 
mounted and the band played like it had 
never played before—beautiful blues 
phrases came from every instrument, 


underlining the tremendous voice of 
Muddy himself. 


In a corner, we saw our old friend St. 
Louis Jimmy, and went over to greet 
him. At our instigation, he took the 
stage and sang Going Down Slow. During 
the evening we made the acquaintance of 
two pianists—Eddie Boyd and Sonny 
Thompson. Just as we were about to talk 
to them, Muddy cried, “Eddie, come and 
sit in.” And so Eddie took over from 
Otis Spann. Slowly the various 
musicians on stage dropped out, leaving 
only Eddie and guitarist Pat Hare. We 
immediately recalled those duets be- 
tween Big Maceo and Tampa Red. Eddie 
was a great pianist; accompanying him- 
self with lovely rolling bass patterns as 
he sang Five Long Years. Pat Hare sat 
quietly strumming chords behind him in 
much the same way as Big Boy Crudup 
used to do. 


“Come and see me tomorrow,” invited 
Eddie, as the session broke up. “I’m 
afraid I can’t be of much use,” said 
Sonny Thompson, “I’m going on tour 
tomorrow.” 


The following day, we went to the 
Vee-Jay office, where we had _ been 
allotted a desk for any writing or cata- 
loguing we wished to do. Abner offered 
to take us to Chess, a record company 
which boasted a huge catalogue of 
artists, including Muddy, Howlin’ Wo'f, 
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Little Walter, Otis Spann, Sonny Boy 
Williamson H, Leroy Foster and so on. 
We went to the Chess office and were 
introduced to one of the directors, Ralph 
Bass. 

When we told him the purpose of our 
visit, he seemed surprised and said: 
“What good does discographical research 
do? Isn’t the name of the leader of the 
band or the name of the singer enough?” 

We insisted on the importance of 
gathering fuller information about re- 
cordings, but to no avail. Chess wouldn't 
put itself out to help us. 

During the course of the day, we 
passed the house where Mayo Williams 
had told us Kokomo Arnold was living, 
on South Calumet Avenue. A name plate 
on the door which said “James Arnold” 
convinced us that we had at last found 
this legendary singer. The landlady told 
us that Kokomo was out and that he 
wouldn’t be back until the evening. 

We went then to call on Sunnyland 
Slim, who lived in a very old apartment 
on South Indiana Avenue. In the same 
block lived his half-brother Elmore 
Booker, who claimed to have accom- 
panied the singer Louella Miller on the 
1928 Okeh recordings. Elmore Booker’s 
wife had a fantastic collection of old 
blues records, which were piled high, 
without covers, on the floor. She ob- 
viously didn’t realise what a treasure 
trove she had. 








As arranged, we went off and saw 
Eddie Boyd, who received us with 
obvious joy and introduced us to his wife 
and brother-in-law — Lonnie Graham, 
who played guitar and lived in the same 
apartment. Graham doesn’t play nowa- 
days. He merely composes the words of 
blues tunes. We asked Eddie about Jazz 
Gillum, and although he had played with 
him often, he had no idea of his present 
whereabouts. He thought that he was 
ill somewhere in a hospital on the West 
Side. 

After the interview, Eddie asked if 
we were doing anything special. We told 
him we were free, so he took us out into 
the street. His house was right near the 
overhead metro, and all day the roar of 
trains flying overhead spoilt the picture 
on the television set. “A great atmos- 
phere for composing a train blues!” we 
said to Eddie. 

A large group of Negroes was milling 
round a lorry parked am 47th Street. 
Eddie, who was taking us somewhere in 
his car, pulled up and got out. “You are 
now going to see something interesting,” 
he said. 

He joined the throng. and climbed 
onto the lorry. We realised that this was 
Eddie’s band—Randall Wilson (ten), 
Robert Lockewood (gtr) and Cassell 
Burrows (drs), plus guest musician Earl 
Hooker (gtr). Hooker’s instrument had 
two arms—one was for the normal 
guitar playing and the other gave the 


NEW BOOKS 


THE ART OF 
JAZZ 


Edited by MARTIN T. WILLIAMS 


This new book of over twenty 
essays by leading American and 
English critics contains only the 
best in jazz criticism on the best 
of jazz musicians. Thus there is 
Ernest Ansermet on Sidney 
Bechet, George Avakian on Bix 
Beiderbecke, Ross Russell on Bop, 
to mention just three from over 
twenty. They are so_ selected 
that together they form a coher- 
ent history of jazz from Trad- 
itional days to the Modern Jazz 
Quartet. 21/- net. 





EDDIE BOYD. 


sound of a bass guitar. A piano was 
hoisted onto the lorry and the whole 
group began to play. We discovered Jater 
that it was a publicity campaign for a 
forthcoming motor car magazine. 
Gradually the crowd began to swell, and 
children began to dance. Everyone 
clapped their hands in time to the music. 
Policemen deftly controlled the crowd so 
as to allow other vehicles to get past. 


ALBERT J. 


Mc CARTHY 


JAZZ 
DISCOGRAPHY 1958 


An international discography of 
jazz and swing music, including 
blues, gospel, and rhythm and 
blues, for the year 1958. It has 
been the compiler’s task to 
document as fully as _ possible 
every new disc in the above 
catagories issued during the period 
under review. In this way, and 
in confining himself to one year 
per volume, he hopes to keep 
pace with the enormous output 
of the world’s record companies. 
18/- net. 


FROM CASSELL 
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The whole scene reminded us of the 
folk dancing in the streets of Cairo. 

At the end of the session, the drum- 
mer, Cassell Burrow, invited us to a jam 
session with Elmore James, one of the 
greatest modern blues guitarists, who 
played at a place in Madison Street, on 
Chicago’s West Side. 

It was half-past ten when we got to 
the Club, and as we drew near we could 
hear the sounds of an electric guitar. We 
went in to the club—called the Globe 
Trotter Lounge—and saw that it was full 
of Negroes all listening very attentively 
to the music, played by a band of three. 

We asked Cassell, which one was 
Elmore Jones. “Elmore isn’t here yet. 
That lady on the drums is Johnnie Mae, 
the harmonica player is Gene Dennis 
and Sunnyland Chas is on guitar.” 

Johnnie Mae sang a few blues, includ- 
ing Ray Charles hit tune What'd I Say. 
She had a powerful voice which recalled 
Memphis Minnie. : 

After a few beers, we went into an 
ante-room where another group was 
playing. This room was called the Moon- 
light Inn, and the band consisted of 
Little Sonny Cooper (harmonica / vocals). 
Eugene Williams (gtr) and Hayes Wink- 
field (drs). But still no Elmore James. 

After a few whiskeys, we went out to 
the Seeley Club, where we were wel- 
comed by a big policeman, on duty out- 
side the door. In a smaller room than the 
other two we had been in that night, a 


The Folk Songs 
of North America 
by ALAN LOMAX 


Included in this monumental anthology 
of 317 songs is every sort of American 
folk-song from every. period of 
American history. 648pp. 10” x 74”, 
line illustrations and songs with music 


throughout. £5 5s. Od. Coming Sept. 8. 
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group consisting of electric piano, guitar 
aid drums was playing. 

The guitarist was Eddie Taylor, but 
sill no Elmore James. Eddie Taylor had 
a good band (he has recorded with John 
ice Hooker, and Jimmy Reed), and the 
rest of the personnel was Elmore 
Williams (pno) and drummer Bobby 
Davis. All of them were youngsters, and 
played their folk music with great en- 
thusiasm. Cassell went and sat in and 
sang a blues in the Eddie Vinson style. 
Another guitarist joined in—Little Sonny 
Scott, newly arrived from Texas. The 
audience danced, completely taken up 
by the music, and we listened fascinated. 

“What about Elmore James?” we 
demanded. 

“Let’s go and find him,” said Cassell 
as he came off the stage. We went to an- 
other place and waited outside while 
Cassell went in to look for him. “Too 
late,” he said when he came out, “Elmore 
has just finished his session. But he'll be 
out in a minute.” 

Elmore James came out. He looked 
old and was very thin. We found out 
later that he was fifty. 

“Come and see me tomorrow at 1911 
West Roosevelt Road.” 

The following day was Saturday, so 
most of the South Side had a day off 
from work. The coloured population 
wandered up and down the streets but 
in the houses of the blues singers there 
was feverish activity. Sunnyland Slim was 
busy fixing himself a job for the week 
end. He had lots to do, so he bundled us 
and his electric piano into his car and we 
accompanied him on his various errands, 
one of which included a visit to his 
daughter who sang in a church choir 
called The Silver Trumpets. 

About 9.00 that night, Sunnyland Slim 
took us to the West Roosevelt Club 
where we had arranged to meet Elmore 


James. The club was rather rough. 
Elmore was on_ stage’ with his 
band—‘‘Homesick”” James Williamson 


(gtr), and Henry “Sneaky Joe” Harris 
(drs). Sunnyland Slim got up and sat at 
the piano. The ensemble sound when it 
started was rather wild and disorganised, 
but still very beautiful. Elmore sang as 
if he was a preacher and used many 
gospel effects. He accompanied himself 
magnificently on an electric guitar, in 
much the same way as Robert Johnson 
or Kokomo Arnold. Next to him, Sunny- 
land Slim played an excellent boogie- 
woogie style of piano. During the inter- 
val we couldn't help mentioning to 
Elmore that he sang rather like a gospel 
singer. 

“Thats true,” he said “I am a church 
goer. I always sang. spirituals in 
my church at Jackson, in Mississippi, and 
I only started blues singing in 1950.” 

Sunnyland Slim left us, and so we 
stayed on to listen to some more music 
from the Elmore James group. Elmore 
excelled on medium tempo blues and 
sang especially for us Dust My Broom, 
the number which made him famous 
among coloured audiences. Every other 
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JOHNNIE MAE, GENE DENNIS and SUNNYLAND CHAS. 


tune he sang showed the influence of this 
best seller. 
About two o'clock in the morning, two 


people of indeterminate sex began to do. 


an embarrasing striptease. They 
looked like. men dressed up as women, 
and their dance was far from being 
artistic. What a contrast to the music 
which backed them up! As the dance 
went on the audience got more excited 
until we began to feel very ill at ease. 


Elmore’s manager came up to us and 
led us out. “Take my advice,” he said, 
“and go.” 

As we left someone shouted out “Hey 
you, what do you mean by taking pic- 
tures of our blues singers?” 

“That’s none of your business,” said 
Elmore’s manager. Before anything else 
happened we were bundled onto a bus 
and sent home. But we felt that we'd 
had a narrow escape! 





SUNNYLAND SLIM, ‘HOMESICK’ WILSON, ELMORE JAMES. 
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NEWPORT: 
NEWS 
AND 
BLUES 


By 
DAN 
MORGENSTERN 


It isn’t very likely that Newport will 
ever again be the site for a jazz festival. 
Unless Louis Lorillard is a man who 
can work miracles, the seventh Newport 
Jazz Festival, cut off in medias res by 
the boorish and boozy products of pro- 
gressive education, was the last. It would 
be a pity if history, in its preoccupation 
with the riots and their causes, should 
fail to put on record that this seventh 
Newport Festival also was one of the 
best. 


The afternoon programmes at Newport 
have always been labours of love. In 
1960, they were produced by Dr. 
Marshall Stearns. The second afternoon 
was pleasant, the fourth had to be can- 
celled. But the first and third rank among 
the most pleasurable, well-planned and 
interesting jazz shows of our times. 


Even the weather seemed to te against 
Newport in 1960. On Friday, July 1, 
grey skies and a brisk breeze held the 
threat of rain. A small but attentive 
crowd was on hand when Rudi Blesh, 
the old stalwart, beard fluttering in the 
breeze, bestrode the stage to introduce 
Danny Barker and his “Strolling Trio” 
and pianists Eubie Blake, Donald Lam- 
bert and Willie “The Lion” Smith. 

It began with a demonstration of 
stride piano (a term coined by the 
editor of this publication) by a master of 
the style. Don Lambert looked as ab- 
stracted and unassuming as ever when 
Blesh gave him his cue. He arose, 
gravely and deliberately, to make his 
way to the piano. That instrument was 
a first-rate concert grand with the 
capacity to respond fully to the Lam- 
bert touch. Lambert played Sweet 
Lorraine; first straight, then with the 
accents of Harlem. It was an utterly 
relaxed performance without fireworks, 
but when Lambert got up to take his 
bow the applause was strong enough 
to elecit a swift promise from Mr. 
Blesh: “We’ll hear more from Donald 
Lambert”. And we surely did. 


But first there was Eubie Blake. Eubie 
Blake, composer of Charleston Rag 
(1899), I’m Just Wild About Harry 
(1921) and Memories Of You (1930) is, 
at 77, a charming old gentleman with a 
razor-sharp memory and ten nimble 
fingers. He reminisced for a_ while: 
about the genesis of ragtime; about his 
great Broadway success Shuffle Along; 
about how Harry was originally con- 
ceived as a waltz. Eubie has been every- 
where and he knew everybody; we could 
have listened to him for hours. Among 
the things we learned from Eubie that 
afternoon was the not uninteresting fact 
that one of his early influences was the 
Austrian operetta) composer’ Franz 
Lehar. 

Eubie didn’t just talk. He sat down 
and played his own composition Black 
Keys On Parade, and played and sang 
a pop hit from 1909. Lovin’ Joe, in the 
style of the period. The vocal gave more 
than a hint about the origins of Al 
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Jolson. The difference is that Jolson, a 
great showman, was corny. Eubie is not. 
His piano playing is (in his own words) 
not what it used to be—but that is still 
plenty more piano than an ordinary 
pianist could come up with. Eubie has 
beautiful hands with long, slender and 
graceful fingers. He isn’t a_ stride 
pianist; his style is more elaborate and 
flowery than James P. Johnson’s or 
Donald Lambert’s. But he swings, and 
has a powerful touch. What the years 
have taken in accuracy he makes up for 
in enthusiasm. And there is a fine, subtle 
sense of humour in his approach. 


Danny Barker is another great 
raconteur. He can tell a story on the 
banjo, or on the guitar—and he can te'!l 
a story in lyrics or in prose. His role at 
Newport was that of banjoist, lyricist, 
vocalist and leader of the “strolling” 
trio. Strolling bands were generally made 
up of more than three musicians; the 
instrumentation, while mostly strings, 
was quite variable; their habitat the 
streets of the Negro quarters of cities 
large and small. This re-incarnation of 
an almost vanished brand of folk-jazz 
had Danny on banjo, Bernard Addison 
on mandolin and Al! Hall on_ bass. 
Addison, a fine guitarist, had purchased 
a mandolin especially for this occasion 
and he was much concerned about the 
sound. “Could you hear me alright?” he 
asked after the concert. We could, and 
the sound was delightful. Al Hall’s 
swinging bass laid a firm foundation. But 
the star was Danny Barker. He opened 
“as requested” with Take Me Out To 
The Ballgame; first chorus sung and 
played straight then with swing and 
some special Barker lyrics. Muskrat 
Ramble, too, had a new set of words. 
They were fabulous, telling an animal 
story in the vein of the Uncle Remus 
fables. Danny’s wit is steeped in 
authentic southern Negro lore, with a 
special accent: That of an educated, 
highly aware and much travelled artist 
who digs everything that goes on— 
around him and in the world at large. 
Danny is also a master banjoist. The 
banjo is not a rewarding instrument: 
its highly percussive sound doesn’t 
blend well in ensembles. But in the hands 
of Mr. Barker it becomes as expressive 
as the guitar. The World Is Wating For 
The Sunrise is Danny’s showpiece; it 
starts off slow, builds to a whirlwind 
tempo and winds up with a flurry of 
notes. It’s good fun and good music. 
Even more fun was Tiger Rag, which 
features Danny playing the banjo behind 
his back. 

A few isolated drops of rain had 
begun to fall, but everybody made a 
wish, and the crisis passed. A large 
Navy helicopter circled Freebody Park 
and temporarily drowned out the voice 
of Mr. Blesh. When the nois2 had sub- 
sided, Blesh quipped: “Well, the Navy 
closed up Storyville—I hope they don’t 
have any ideas of continuing the 
tradition’. Moments later the helicopter 
circled the scene at Cliff Walk Manor, 
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own the road a piece, where the seces- 
onists were holding their jazz festival. 
(harlie Mingus, who was on the stand, 
pointed to the whirlybird and shouted: 
“That's: Lorillard!” Well, there’s noth- 
ing like a little persecution complex to 
<eep a man happy. 


Now it was time for the piece de 
resistance. Donald Lambert, who had 
been sitting with Eubie and The Lion; 
sitting with them and yet sitting by him- 
self—for Lambert, in a way similar to 
yet utterly unlike that. of Thelonious 
Monk, is a man who seems to carry his 
own self-contained universe around with 
him—Donald Lambert got up and 
walked to the piano. Rudi Blesh talked 
about “ragging the classics”, told us that 
this was one of Lambert’s specialties, 
and introduced Anitra’s Dance. Grieg 
never had it so good. It was Lambert’s 
day. He had a good piano, he was at 
Newport and there were a couple of 
good piano players in the house. In jazz 
as in the other arts, there is the 
mediocre, the good, and then there is 
the great. Words can describe many 
things, but in music only the ear can 
define greatness. In Lambert’s case, it is 
a matter of touch, of authority, of con- 
ception—a sense of form of the highest 
order which infuses everything he plays 
—and perhaps most importantly, of 
beauty. Anitra’s Dance is by no means a 
great piece of music, and we have all 
heard it innumerable times. Lambert. 
without violating it or breaking it apart, 
transformed it. Tea for Two is Lambert’s 
showpiece. He uses it as a basis for dis- 
playing a special talent: the superim- 
position of counter-melodies—Tea For 
Two goes on in one hand while the 
other plays a medley of standards 
ranging from April Showers to Because 
Of You. It’s all done with excellent 
taste, subtle humour and outstanding 
technique. But as music it didn’t com- 
pare to the next item, Liza, played way 
“up” and with infectuous swing. Lam- 
bert’s left hand is a phenonenon—and 
it is a small hand. One noted jazz 
enthusiast and critic always complains 
that Lambert doesn’t play tenths. With- 
out tenths, he seems to imply, it’s not 
real stride piano. Well, Liza made even 
him forget about the tenths. 


‘They wouldn’t let Lambert go, but it 
was time for the Lion. Willie is a tem- 
peramental performer, and sometimes 
his temperament gets in the way of his 
judgment. It had been planned for him 
to play one of his own inimitable pieces. 
Morning Air, or Echoes of Spring. But 
no. If Lambert could jazz the classics, 
so could Willie. So after some wonder- 
ful chit-chat from the Lion, who with 
his inevitable cigar, straw hat, cane and 
vest, is a superb entertainer and a per- 
sonality in the best sense of that word, 
we were treated to Chopin’s Polonaise 
Miltaire, a la Willie. It was a mistake. 
Lambert had made him nervous; not 
just the sheer impact of Lambert’s 
prowess, but Eubie’s delight and constant 
nudging of Willie while Lambert played. 
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And alas, it wasn’t one of Willie’s good 
days. The Polonaise came out as Polish 
ham. Undaunted, Willie went on to the 
most spectacular of the cutting contest 
pieces, Carolina Shout. Guts he has. But 
the hands wouldn't quite do what Willie 
had in mind. Finally, wisdom came to 
the fore. The Lion did a vocal rendition 
of Ain’t Misbehavin’, in that loveable 
sing-song style of his, and retired to the 
bench to the sound of warm applause. 

Lambert returned and, not being a 
man who gloats over minor triumphs, 
played a gentle and perfectly conceived 
Waller medley. And after that, from his 
vast repertoire of James P. Johnson 
classics, he trotted out You Can't Do 
What My Last Man Did, and the old 
master’s spirit was never better served. 

Then, for a special treat, Eubie and 
Lambert got together in a four-handed 
version of Charleston, joined in the last 
chorus by the strolling trio. Twenty 
fingers flying; and of course they had to 
do it again, this time with Willie aboard 
—first reluctantly, then joining in the 
spirit of fun. Willie remained to pay 
tribute to the legendary Tim Brim w'th 
a piece entitled Sparkles. It would have 
been better if Willie had done one of his 


own pieces. Sparkles was nothing more 
than a variation on Greig’s Morning, 
however well played. 

As was right and fitting, the star re- 
turned to finish it off. There could have 
been more, but the rain was beginning 
to fall in earnest now, and all we got 
from Donald Lambert was ] Know That 
You Know. All? It was plenty. 

Donald Lambert is certainly the 
greatest living exponent of stride piano, 
if not more. Eubie Blake put it right. 
Shaking Lambert's hand, and beaming 
like a youngster, he told Don: “You're 
one of the greatest damn piano players 
I ever heard—and I’m 77 years old— 
I've heard them ail!” 

If there is any justice in the world of 
jazz, we will be hearing more from 
Donald Lambert in the near future. 

Friday night, as the reader no doubt 
has heard, the rains came, and we got 
soaked to the skin digging Louis 
Armstrong. We were in the best com- 
pany conceivable, on stage and off, and 
loved every minute of it. How could one 
catch cold with that much warmth 
around? Saturday afternoon rolled 
along, and the clouds, gone from the 
skies, were gathering elsewhere. There 
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was an intangibly ominous mood in the 
Streets. Yet, when Ruby Braff, Pee Wee 
Russell, John Kenny (bass), Buzzy 
Drootin and George Wein swung into 
Fine and Mellow as a tribute to Bi lie 
Holiday, things were in the groove again 
for a while. Ruby remains himself: true 
to the jazz he loves; warm, full-toned 
and seemingly undaunted by capricious 
fortune. Pee Wee is a unique musician. 
It is always good to see him and to 
hear him; somehow, he always manages 
to surprise. This was, praise the Lord, 
no Dixieland group. They played 
Rosetta, Mean To Me and Three Little 
Words, swingers all. The groove was not 
unlike that of the wonderful Frankie 
Newton Bluebird session— warm and 
swinging. Much was due to the presence 
of Buzzy Drootin, who is a great drum- 
mer. He reminds of Davey Tough—they 
are about the same size—in his solid 
swing and in his ability to get into any 
kind of jazz groove. He has big ears and 
a big beat. As for Mr. Wein, he has been 
subjected to a good deal of unfair 
criticism. It’s easy to see why—there 
aren't many people on his side of the 
jazz fence who play an instrument well 
enough to appear on the other side as 
well. George has improved a great deal 
in the past couple of years. He is not 
much more than competent, but com- 
petent he is. This was the first time he 
played at Newport, and he needn’t 
apologize. It is true that he occasionally 
sits in where he isn’t welcomed with 
open arms, but he isn’t the first cat to 
do that. It’s only that the other guys 
can’t say no to him very well. It would 
be nice if the gentleman of the press 
could forget the sour grapes and judge 
George Wein, the pianist, as just that 
and forget about his other roles. And 
perhaps this is as good a time as any 
to state that the accusations levelled 
against Wein by the Messrs. Mingus and 
Roach in re Jim Crow are just so much 
hogwash. 

After Ruby & Co. came the Newport 
Youth Band, which has become an 
amazingly professional aggregation. It’s 
a good band, with plenty of spirit. The 
arrangements, while not outstandingly 
original and mostly in a safe modern 
Basie groove, are much better than the 
unfortunate preténsions of a few years 
ago. There are good soloists in the band, 
and the trumpet section is a killer. On 
this occasion, Cannonball Adderley 
joined 16-year old Andy Marsala in a 
Wilkins original called Party Line and 
the kid more than held his own. It is 
to be hoped that the band will survive 
the after-effects of the riots. Some good 
musicians are being incubated here, and 
credit goes to bandmaster Marshall 
Brown, who knows how to discipline the 
kiddies without making them lose the 
swing. 

Also on the bill Saturday were the 
Herbie Mann sextet: flute, vibes and a 
Machito-styled rhythm section. In their 
own way, they swing—but we'll take 
Frank Wess or James Moody for our 


flute diet (small doses, please); Hamp or 
Red Norvo or Bags on vibes, and 
Machito for the Afro-Cuban jive. The 
popularity of this group has always been 
a puzzle to us. They never get into a 
jazz groove, and convey to these ears, 
no emotional message whatever. The 
rhythm moves—but on top there is only 
twitter and chatter. Strictly for stereo 
bugs. 

Came Sunday. The beercans had been 
swept away. The town, bathed in bril- 
liant sunshine for the first time since 
Thursday afternoon, seemed almost de- 
serted. All the undesirables had been 
chased out. At the Viking Hotel, Festival 
Headquarters, small groups of insiders 
awaited the outcome of a meeting of the 
city council. Rumors and guesses were 
flying. George Wein looked like a man 
who has seen a ghost. At last the word 
came: Sunday night and all of Monday 
had been cancelled, but the city fathers 
would allow the afternoon session to 
take place. 

That afternoon, perhaps the last 
chapter in Newport’s jazz saga, was 
appropriately an afternoon of blues. 
And what blues! Langston Hughes as 
narrator and master of ceremonies. 
Muddy Waters and his band. John Lee 
Hooker. Sam Price. Al Minns and Leon 
James. And Willie Thomas and Butch 
Paige, an extra special treat. 


A sober audience was gathered in 
Freebody Park that afternoon. It was 
also, ironically, the largest audience ever 
assembled at a Newport afternoon con- 
cert. For once, the press and insiders 
were outnumbered by the general public. 
The concert began without formal an- 
nouncements, other than an explanation 
from Mr. Hughes that Sammy Price, 
who had been reported unable to get 
through the blockage, would be re- 
placed by Otis Spann, Muddy Water’s 
pianist. as demonstrator of the various 
blues forms. 


The blues began with Muddy Waters, 
who sang a plain and basic 12-bar blues. 
Muddy and his band were dressed in 
their Sunday best; Muddy and Otis 
Spann in black suits (Muddy with a 
sharp pair of black-and-white shoes); 
the rest of the band in their neat beige 
uniforms: James Cotton on amplified 
harmonica, Pat Hall on guitar, “Andrew” 
on bass and Francis Clay at the drums. 
Muddy sang one; then he walked off and 
let the boys take over. Otis Spann 
played a boogie; he played How Long 
and he played St. Louis Blues. «Otis 
Spann is quite a pianist. Again, the 
superior quality of the instrument at 
his disposal may have had something to 
do with it—or perhaps it was the 
atmosphere. Whatever it was, Spann dug 
in with both hands, playing a rolling, 
rocking blues piano with a way-back 
beat—blues, pure blues. No gospel bor- 
rowings here, no jivey phrases—just 
bottom blues. Langston Hughes asked 
Span to play “about twelve bars” of 
How Long, but Otis played four 
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choruses. Perhaps he didn’t understand; 
it is more likely, though, that he fell 
that 12 bars wouldn’t tell much of a 
story. He was right, and Hughes got the 
message. The narration was excellent: 
never condescending and informed with 
a true respect for the performers. 
Hughes is a poet, an educated man, but 
he has found no reason to reject the 
better part of his heritage or to 
patronize it’s bearers. 

For St. Louis Blues, Leon James and 
Al Minns, the superb dance team whose 
lecture-demonstration of jazz dance 
history was one of the high spots of last 
year’s festival, were added. They per- 
formed, solo and in tandem, with 
humour, ease and grace. The kind of 
dancing they did is akin to contem- 
porary rock-and-roll, but devoid of any 
trace of vulgarity. It isn’t even sugges- 
tive—rather than suggesting it is, period. 

For a taste of folk blues Langston 
Hughes introduced John Lee Hooker. 
No showmanship here. Just a man on 
stage with his guitar. Hooker opened 
with a blues about a girl named Molly; 
a good chick, but he didn’t treat her 
right. How many times has that story 
and it’s opposite, been told in the blues? 
It is an eternal story, and when it is 
told as well as John Lee Hooker tells it, 
it is always new. Hooker did five num- 
bers in all, but had us so entranced that 
we didn’t make notes of the titles. One 
was about a flood in a small Mississippi 
town, Tupelo; it was a declamatory 
blues—half talking, half singing—and it 
described the essential, unchangeable 
facts of human suffering without a trace 
of sentimentality or false pathos. The 
song was as basic as the event it des- 
cribed. And while this was Newport, and 
a stage, and a fine summer afternoon 
with everybody there well fed and not 
wanting for any of the necessities of life, 
the experience of hearing Hooker’s story 
was immediate and natural. It came 
across without any barriers. Another 
blues, 1 Wish (that you were here with 
me) was about loneliness and didn’t re- 
quire any translation either. Throughout 
Hooker’s guitar served as a second voice, 
underscoring the message and keeping 
the rhythm going. One wished he would 
have played his unique brand of ampli- 
fied guitar, with which he seems more at 
home. But that was a concession to the 
archeologists, who believe that old- 
fashioned equals authentic. Hooker was 
the real thing. His voice is essentially 
a soft one, and he uses understatement 
to a greater extent than other con- 
temporary blues singers. For contrast, 
he will break out with an occasional 
shout or holler which becomes all the 
more effective in this restrained context. 


After Hooker who, authentic as he is, 
also is a professional, came the surprise 
of the afternoon. Butch Paige, 84 years 
old, was born in Mississippi but now 
lives in Florida. He plays the violin and 
sings. His partner, Willie Thomas, is a 
mere youngster of 50, also from 
Mississippi, who plays the 12-string 
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guitar and sings. Neither is a profes- 
sional musician, but they have played for 
country dances and get-togethers all 
their lives. Thomas, who is a_ lay 
preacher, was taught to play and sing by 
Paige. Paige is tall, whitehaired and 
mahogany-colored. He wore a gray suit 
and a panama hat. Thomas is very short 
and very dark and was dressed, as be- 
comes a preacher, all in black: black 
suit, black tie and a large, wide-brimmed 
black hat. The guitar seemed as large as 
he; Paige’s fiddle seemed small and frail 
in his hands. There was on hand a pro- 
fessor, a folklorist, who had discovered 
these two and brought them to the 
attention of Dr. Stearns and Mr. Hughes. 
He introduced them, and we were off. 


Paige and Thomas began with a blues, 
“Woke up this mornin’ with my shaw- 
nuff on my mind”. No one present had 
ever seen or heard anything like these 
two. Paige’s fiddle (which he held, alley 
style, on his chest) swung like crazy. It 
had some kinship with hillbilly fiddle 
and some relation to the violin but 
seemed like an entirely new instrument. 
Thomas, who sang lead, strummed his 
guitar with such intensity that it 
seemed at times as if the guitar played 
him. His voice, rather high-pitched and 
thin, was clear and had plenty of carry- 
ing power. Paige, who sang the re- 
sponses like instrumental fill-ins had a 
much deeper and rougher voice which 
contrasted perfectly with his partner’s. 
That the two of them had worked to- 
gether for years was evident; their music 
seemed wholly spontaneous, yet they 
never got in each others way. The 
response of the audience was electri- 
fying, and if the two had been nervous 
at the start they warmed up instantly. 
Thomas looked out from under his brim 
with an intense gaze; so far he hadn’t 
cracked a smile. The old man, on the 
other hand, was smiling broadly and 
benevolently; he didn’t have a whole lot 
of teeth, but his smile was beautiful. 
The professor introduced the next num- 
ber, which was a spiritual. But no 
sooner had he gotten through than 
Thomas began to speak. His voice didn’t 
need amplification—it was the voice of 
a man accustomed to addressing crowds. 
He spoke loudly, clearly, and distinctly. 
“How do you do,” he said. “Perhaps 
you people won’t understand me too 
well. I'm from down south, you know. 
But I want to tell you something about 
this next song and how it got it’s name.” 
And he did. Pick up the Slack and Hew 
to the Line takes its imagery from con- 
struction work, and Thomas drew a 
parable between building a straight road 
and living a straight life. It was a little 
sermon, and he meant every word of it. 
At the end, when the applause came 
warmly and spontaneously, he flashed 
a quick smile. Now he was convinced 
that the audience was laughing with him, 
not at him. The spiritual turned out to 
be a fast, rocking piece which illumina- 
ted the roots of contemporary gospel 
singing; the rhythm was there, but the 
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thick harmonization had not as yet 
come in. The next number, Hen Cackle, 
was a barn dance and featured Paige’s 
fiddle. It was very similar to hillbilly 
dance music, but purer and with more 
swing. Paige and Thomas wound up with 
another spiritual, the famous He’s Got 
The Whole World In His Hand, again 
done faster than is customary and 
“We've got some different words of our 
own in there”. We wanted more, but in 
the meantime the lost Sammy Price had 
arrived, so our friends begged off to an 
ovation. It is rumoured that Paige and 
Thomas will be recorded, probably on 
Folkways. We hope so, indeed. One 
would be hard put to get closer to ihe 
roots than this and there is something 
very refreshing about such roots. 

Sammy Price came on to p'ay some 
good, rocking Texas boogie, accom- 
panied by drummer Dave Pochonet, an 
unlikely but adequate entry in this con- 
gregation. Lafayette Thomas, a_ wild- 
haired young guitarist and singer who is a 
discovery of Sammy’s, sang a_ blues, 
Things I Used To Do, in a style not 
unlike B. B. King. and played some very 
metallic but good guitar. Sammy also 
brought along Miss Betty Gennet, a 
very pretty young lady who unfor- 
tunately couldn’t sing too well. But she 
looked sweet, so everybody gave her a 
nice hand. 

Now it was Muddy Waters’ time. 
Muddy works. He came on with I've 
Got My Brand On You, followed it up 
with Baby Please Don’t Go (don’t s2e 
how she could have after that), Soon 
Forgotten; a rocking, vehement Gonna 
Put a Tiger In Your Tank, a tribute to 
Big Bill Broonzy, J Feel So Good, and 
finally, the climactic I’ve Got My Mojo 
Working, which called for an encore. 
Muddy sang all kinds of blues—these 
are city blues, but with a diflerence— 
mostly about love: sad love, happy love, 
lost love, tender Jove, violent love, 
exasperated love .To say that Muddy 
has a beat would be an understatement: 
he has you rocking before you even 
know it. Once or twice he did a little 
dance, a few time-steps; sometimes he 
played his guitar and sometimes he just 
sang. His band backed him to perfec- 
tion: Spann’s rolling . piano, Cotton’s 
moaning harmonica (he came on like a 
tiger in a few solo spots), the hum of 
the guitar and Fender bass and Clay’s 
superb, steady drums. (We'd like to hear 
Clay with a jazzband). Muddy had his 
mojo working that afternoon, no doubt 
about it. 

Now it was jam session time. Every- 
body got on stage, Muddy gave a down- 
beat, and while Leon and Al danced 
and the singers formed a swaying line 
everybody took a turn singing two 
choruses of blues. Little Jimmy Rushing, 
who had been scheduled for Monday 
night, had come up early and was in the 
audience. He was persuaded to join in. 
Sammy Price turned out to be a pretty 
good singer. Even Betty Gennett sounded 
fair and Dave Pochonet beat it out on 
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one of Clay’s cymbals. Butch Paige’s 
fill-ins on violin were perfectly timed. 
It was a happy session. 

But Newport was not to end on a 
happy note. The bad news was now 
made official. Willis Conover, the voice 
of Newport, who had done such an 
excellent job of emceeing all the festi- 
vals, came on to make his final an- 
nouncement. Conover is a sincere man, 
and he was visibly shaken. His farewell 
speech was not without bitterness, and 
justly so. It was the end of Newport 
1960, and perhaps of Newport iazz. But 
not yet: when the bad news broke 
Langston Hughes was moved to write 
a blues, the Goodbye Newport Blues. 
He wrote it in the press tent, on the 
back of a Western Union telegram 
blank, and gave it to Otis Spann, who 
made up a melody to go with the words. 
And after Conover’s statement, with 
everybody still on stage, Otis Spann 
began to play a minor blues and the 
rhythm joined in. Then Spann began 
to sing, in a nasal, mournful voice: 
“It was a sad, sad day at Newport... .”. 
It was the perfect ending. 
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When it was all over, and the crews 
of workmen had begun to strip the 
tenting and take apart the equipment 
we spotted a familiar figure standing 
inside the press tent. 

Miff Mole is 62 years old; his health 
hasn’t been too good in recent years. 
And work has hardly been abundant. 
His contribution to jazz history is well 
remembered by musicians and by those 
in the know; but to the larger audience 
his name is hardly a household word. 
This year Miff Mole had been asked to 
Newport, to play—not in the afternoon 
but on the more glamorous Sunday 
evening programme—with exposure to 
radio, TV and perhaps recordings. 

Early Sunday morning, not having 
heard the news, Miff Mole, with his 
cane and his heavy trombone casez 
boarded the bus for Newport. Miff 
arrived at Freebody Park after the 
blues concert. He tried to find John 
Hammond, but all the big shots were 
off to a board of directors meeting. The 
musicians had packed up and gone. A 
few stray writers and photographers 
with a sense of history remained. 

“Do you know where I can reach 
John Hammond”, Miff asked us. We 
didn’t know. We offered our inane 
condolences. 

“I've been practising for weeks for 
this thing’, Miff Mole said. He had mis- 
placed his cigarettes and apologetically 
asked us for one. We had some, but on 
this sad afternoon we were surcounded 
by non-smokers, and both match'ess 
from the wastes of the wind. 

“My lip is in good shape; whatever 
that means now,” Miff said. “You dont’ 
know where I can get hold of John 
Hammond?” 

Mitch Miller walked by, and we 
collared him. 

“John’s at a meeting right now,” said 
Mr. Miller. We introduced him to Miff. 

“You don’t remember me, do you”, 
Miff said. 

“Oh, sure I do. Of course’, said Mr. 
Miller, and produced the phone number 
for Miff. Then he was off to supervise 
the demolition. An unhappy job for 
Mitch, who had persuaded CBS to take 
a bigger-than-ever slice of direct broad- 
casts from Newport th’s year. Now they 
were sitting pretty, with sold time and 
no music. 

Miff Mole is a proud man. Since no 
one seemed concerned about his 
presence, he could take himself home. 

“I'll take the bus back, I think’, said 
Miff. The Newport bus station is a good 
ways from Freebody Park. And on that 
sad, sad Sunday in Newport cabs were 
not so easy to procure. 

“I'd been looking’ forward to this”, 
Miff said. He said it like a man to whom 
looking forward to things had become 
a rare event, but he wasn’t sorry for 
himself. Jack Bradley found Miff a cab, 
and he went back to New York with his 
good lip, his heavy, old-fashioned trom- 
bone case and his cane. 








LAKE FOREST ACADEMY MUSICAL CLUBS. 
Bix Beiderbecke, top row, third from right. The author is standing with Mandolin on extreme left of second row. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. Koepke is standing in centre of back row with Bix and Gy, Min on his right. 
—the saxophonist seated on extreme right is Sam Stewart 
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I went to Lake Forest Academy in 
1919 and graduated in 1923 so that I 
was in the Upper Middle Class when 
Bix Beiderbecke arrived as a Lower 
Middle Classman. 

Edward Arpee in his History of Lake 
Forest Academy wrote as follows :— 


“In 1921-1922 a Sophomore named 
Bix Beiderbecke roomed at the north- 
west corner of the first floor of East 
House. He was a most capable musician, 
able to play many instruments. Samuel 
S. Stewart, Jr. and Cy Welge often 
joined him in playing jazz arrangements 
in East House. Before the end of the 
year, Cy and Bix had a dance orchestra 
of their own which they advertised in 
the 1922 Caxy. Bix was finally re- 
quested to withdraw from the Academy 
on May 21, 1922, for persistently being 
‘out of his room after lights’. He con- 
tinued to pursue his music professionally, 
and before his twenty-fifth birthday had 
become an outstanding trumpet player 
and band leader. He was a musical 
genius, enjoying a wide reputation. 
Dorothy Baker wrote Young Man With 
a Horn about him. It is possible that 
Bix composed his song In a Mist whi'e 
a student at the Academy. This compo- 
sition was played by his best friends, 
the members of the Paul Whiteman 
Orchestra, at the grave in Davenport, 
Iowa where he was buried in 1931.” 


Mr. Arpee says it is possible that Bix 
composed In a Mist while a student of 
the Academy. As far as I’m concerned, 
Mr. Arpee’s assumption is completely 
correct. Bix lived in East House, as I 
did, during his short stay at the 
Academy. On the ground floor near one 
of the two entrances to the building was 
a parlor with a piano. This parlor was 
right next to the apartment of “Sned” 
Rendtorff, Senior Master, an unforget- 
table character—loved by the students 
but critical of all but the most proper 
conduct and activities. Bix used to arrive 
each afternoon after his last class— 
plunk himself down at the piano and start 
playing—not what Sned_ considered 
music but a collection of the most 
fantastic chords you ever heard. Over 
and over he’d play them and always 
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there was the theme of what finally be- 
came In a Mist. Sned would take it for 
about as long as he could and then his 
tall, awkward figure, with his stern 
bearded face would appear in the door 
and in his most sarcastic manner (for 
which he was famous) he’d suggest that 
the time being used for making such 
noises could better be used at the books. 
This went on day after day, always with 
the same ending— but always with Bix 
having gotten closer to what finally be- 
came In a Mist. 

Those that never heard Bix at a 
piano missed a unique experience. I 
think Eddie Condon put it best in his 
We Called It Music when he said, “Then 
it happened. All my life I had been 
listening to music, particularly on the 
piano. But I had never heard anything 
remotely resembling what Beiderbecke 
played.” With Eddie I agree. 

I was fortunate I think to have had 
the opportunity to enjoy jazz where and 
when it was played in the early twenties. 
I regret though that those that write of 
it today most always omit bands and 
members of bands that seemed to me to 
have been important to the growth and 
development of jazz. (Maybe I haven't 
read enough). These omissions probably 
are due to the fact that much of that 
which has been written has been based 
on men and bands that recorded their 
music. Those that didn’t record, of 
course, can’t be traced back so easily, 
nor has much been written of who they 
were, or what they did. For example, 
I have vet to see any mention anywhere 
of the Barbary Coast Band, nor of the 
small groups in and around Evanston, 
Illinois who played with that band— 
some of the members of which finally 
became the Wolverines. Some of these, 
musicians gave up in music, but are still 
playing. I can only say from personal ex- 
perience that they played great music 
and that it is too bad that a history of 
their activities hasn’t been compiled. 

Edward Arpee mentions Cv Welge 
and Bix advertising their Band in the 
1922 Caxy (The Caxy is the LFA year- 
book). I have copies of it and their 
advertisement. Cy was my very best 
friend. ‘I was responsible for his going 
to LFA and he was, in turn, responsible 
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for my going to the University of 
Illinois. Cy died of consumption many 
years ago. Were he alive today he could 
fill in much in the history of Bix’s noc- 
turnal activities, while at the Academy. 
I’m sure that he accompanied him on 
these excursions many times, though I’m 
sure not many knew it except me. 

I mention Cy because in my recollec- 
tions of Bix, I recall a school dance he 
and Bix played for. 

The Academy dances were held in the 
gymnasium. The band played from a 
small balcony, a recess in the wall just 
large enough to hold the piano, a set of 
drums which Cy played, with room for a 
couple of other guys. I think Bill Grimm 
was on the piano, Cy on drums, Sam 
Stewart on sax and Bix. The _ usual 
custom was for the students to date 
Ferry Hall girls, who were chaperoned 
by Miss Tremain, the Head Mistress of 
the school, along with several of her 
staff. The Academy Students were of 
course watched over carefully, if not 
critically, by Headmaster John Wayne 
Richards (lovingly known as Big Dick) 
along with several of his aides. The 
whole setting was, of course, all very 
proper with everything including the 
music being in the best taste and ex- 
emplary of good manners and decorum 
for students of fashionable boarding 
schools. Music included numbers such as 
Coral Sea, Humming, Bright Eyes, Do 
You Ever Think of Me, Make Believe, 
etc., etc. Everything was going just fine, 
chaperones were pleased that the boys 
and girls were not holding one another 
too closely and that the behavior of all 
participating was perfect when, for 
reasons best known by Bix and Cy, the 
band swung into a hot one with Bix 
leading the way. That did it! The 
dancers let go with the kind of dancing 
forbidden at the Academy dances. “Big 
Dick” headed for the balcony, Miss 
Tremain looked horrified and all hell 
broke loose. For the balance of the 
evening the music was most proper, but 
if I’m not mistaken it was the Jast 
Academy dance Bix played for. 

Like all good schools then and now, 
LFA had its Glee Club, Orchestra and 


(continued on page 40) 














TRADITIONAL 
Jelly Roll Morton and His Red Hot Peppers © RD-27113 
The Best of Muddy Waters © LTZ-M 15152 


Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry Back Country Blues © LTZ- 15144 


Johnny Dodds @ LRA 10025 





GREAT JAZZ SINGERS 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe Gospel Train o LAT 8290 

Joe Turner The Boss of the Blues © SAH-K 6019 @ LTZ-K 15053 
Ray Charles Yes Indeed © HA-E 2168 

Ella Fitzgerald The First Lady of Song o Lat 8264 


Billie Holiday Lady Day © 0£ 9172 Part 2 008 9199 Part 3 © 0E 9251 


Jimmy Witherspoon New Orleans Blues © LTzZ-K 15150 





BIG BAND SWING 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra Swingin’ at Maida Vale o LK 4221 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra At His Very Best © RD-27133 
Count Basie and His Orchestra @ RCX-1032 

Spike Hughes and His All-American Orchestra © LK 4173 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra The Woodchopper’s Ball 
@ LAT 8092 





The latest jazz records are fully detailed with notes on some important issues in 
the Decca-group Jazz Supplements. Supplement No. 22 covers Jan ’60 to April '60 
and Supplement No. 23 (to August) is in preparation. You can obtain your Jazz 
Supplements either direct from us or from your dealer (price 9d. each) 
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REVIVALISTS 


Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen Club Session with Colyer o Lk 4178 
Ken Colyer’s Omega Brass Band © DFE 6435 

The Lonnie Donegan Skiffle Group © DFE 6345 

George Melly ‘Nothing Personal’ o Lk 4226 


Chris Barber’s Jazz Bana Barber's Best o LK 4246 





MODERN JAZZ 


The Jimmy Giuffre Trio The Three o LTz-K 15130 
The Real Lee Konitz © LTZ-K 15147 


Charlie Parker The Immortal Charlie Parker- 5 Volumes 


@ LTZ-C 15104-8 


The Modern Jazz Quartet One Never Knows 


© SAH-K 6029 @ LTZ-K 15140 


Lester Young Blue Lester o LTz-¢ 15132 


Milt Jackson Bags Opus © SAH-T 6049 © LTZ-T 15172 





mS THE PROGRESSIVES 


Lennie Tristano Line Up © LT2-K 15033 


Charlie Mingus Jazz Workshop Pithecanthropus Erectus 


© LTZ-K 15052 


The Charlie Mingus Jazz Workshop The Clown © LTZ-K 15164 


Manny Albam and His Jazz Greats Westside Story  LVA 9097 
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NEVER LOOK BACK 


In the “Los Angeles Sentinel” for May 
26th. Johnny Otis was reminiscing about 
Christmas 1944, when he was the drum- 
mer in Bardue Ali’s band. 


“We didn’t know then,” he said, “that 
almost all of traditional Negro show 
business would come tumbling down 
within a few years. Gone are the wonder- 
ful big bands, the chorus lines, the 
speciality acts, the way of life so 
many of us miss and long for. 


“We have great Negro stars today, it’s 
true, but we don’t have the great sepia 
show business ‘school’ for young 
Negro musicians, dancers, singers and 
performers to serve their apprenticeship 
in. In those days, young aspiring artists 
got their feet wet under the watchful 
eye and careful tutelage of the preceed- 
ing and already seasoned generation. 
Time proven showmanship and artistry 
was passed down (and improved upon) 
by every succeeding generation.” 


“I remember, too,” he continued, 
“some members of my big band at The 
Alabam—Paul Quinichette, Bill Doggett, 
Curtis Counce, Hampton Hawes, Sir 
Charles Thompson, Von _ Streeter, 
Preston Love, Buddy Collette, Henry 
Coker, John Pettigrew, Teddy Buckner, 
Geo. Washington . . . we had so much 
fun in that band till I should’ve paid 
Curtis Mosby for playing at The 
Alabam ... as a matter of fact, that’s 
not far from the truth! 


“While 42nd and Central was the 
‘main stem’, there were other very im- 
portant areas show business-wise. Joe 
Morris’ Plantation, in the south end of 
town, presented Basie, Ellington, Millin- 
der, Billie Holiday, etc. . . . and on the 
other end of town, Shepp’s Playhouse 
was jumpin’ with Gerald Wilson, Eddie 
Heywood, Bardu Ali, etc. 


“We're all guilty of wishful thinking 
sometimes, but since the door of oppor- 
tunity is usually slammed shut in the 
average Negro performer’s face, I wish 
the ‘Old Days’ could happen again.” 
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DOUGLAS WILLIAMS 


Orin Blackstone lists eight records by 
Douglas Williams, none of which we 
recall ever having heard. While re- 
cuperating from the rigours of American 
life on a little island in Muskoka, 
Canada, we came on a ninth. There it 
was, amongst a great heap of unjacketed 
Whiteman records of the ’20s, Victor 
V-38550, “P-Wee Strut” and “Under- 
taker’s Blues”’. 

Williams, we assumed, blew clarinet, 
for this instrument was extensively 
featured. It was somewhat corny, in the 
descending scale below Johnny Dodds 
via Jimmy O’Bryant, but whoever the 
player was, he knew the routines and 
phraseology of the times. There was the 
pleasing shift to the lower register, and 
melodic ideas that needed only a little 
more address in execution to delight still. 
The trumpet player, who soloed towards 
the end of each side, was familiar, but 
hard to identify through the scratches 
and reproduction of an old wind-up 
portable. He had a sober style with a 
twist here and there that suggested Ward 
Pinkett. With the clarinet, he took out 
the final choruses in comfortable New 
Orleans fashion. The pianist, with a 
loose but enterprising style, seemed to 
be the most imaginative and schooled 
musician of the group. The label 
credited the wry vocal to Melvin Parker. 
It went like this: 

“Hello, Central! Get me three-four- 
nine! 

“Hello, Central! Get me three-four- 
nine! 

“I got to tell the undertaker to get 
that ol’ coffi of mine!” 

We hope our noble band of dedicated 
discographers has discovered, since 
Blackstone, who the cats were on this 
record. 


¢ 
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PREJUDICE 


H. O. Brunn would probably say we 
are prejudiced. We fear we are. A man 
without prejudices of some kind is pretty 
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LIGHTLY 


AND 
POLITELY 


rare. But we have really tried to listen 
to the Contemporary albums by Helen 
Humes (M-3571) and Benny Carter 
(S-7561) with a degree of objectivity. 
Each time we have been infuriated by 
the drumming. 

To us, Shelly Manne seems about the 
most overrated drummer there has ever 
been. His performances here are taste- 
less and unswinging, and friends to 
whom we have played them, without 
revealing his identity, have immediately 
agreed. He provides no lift and many of 
his accentuations appear either un- 
related to the music or astonishingly ill 
timed. They are, rather, bumps which 
remind you of his unfortunate presence 
on the dates. His inability to follow or 
anticipate Hines on the Carter date is 
particularly noticeable. 

The accompaniment to the Humes 
record is generally a drag. The kind of 
drum solo that goes on back of Helen 
on “When I Grow To Old To Dream” is 
a matter of bad manners, to say the least, 
and there’s an equally fatuous display 
on “Trouble In Mind”. 

We quite agree with annotator Nat 
Hentoff that Helen is “the best female 
jazz singer now working,” but we don’t 
think this record proves it. Often under- 
recorded, Benny Carter does his ad- 
mirable best on trumpet, but there’s too 
much dead weight for even him to carry. 
Helen always sounds great, but she is 
additionally hampered in several cases 
by bad tempos. 


—T11i— 
GIGANTICISM 


The unhappy debacle at Newport this 
year seemed to us the almost inevitable 
result of giganticism and an unwise 
choice of locale. A mammoth cast and 
publicity attracted too big a crowd to 
too small a place. 


Irrespective of the motives behind the 
creation of the rival show, we cannot 
help feeling that this was a move in the 
right direction. A festival should consist 
not of one big show, but of several 
shows of varying sizes all running at the 











same time, so that the visitor has a selec- 
tion to meet his mood or taste. The 
musicians would have more adequate 
time to display their artistic ability; 
listeners would be able to avoid pro- 
tracted periods of boredom; and prob- 
ably just as much money could be made. 

The concerts presented by “Metro- 
nome” at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York also indicate that giganticism 
is not the answer. Around three thousand 
people pay 95 cents to stand in a court- 
yard and listen to one group (usually a 
sextet) play for an hour. The hour gives 
the group time really to find a groove 
(better than the usual shorter sets in a 
club), yet it is not so long that the 
musicians are exhausted. The attraction 
is purely musical and the atmosphere 
pleasantly informal. There is no lectur- 
ing, no idiot m.c. asking for “hands”, 
and no beer. 

The ability of the ruffians at Newport 
to get drunk on beer is an irrelevant but 
interesting subject. Maybe enterprising 
Canadians were running beer into New- 
port after dark? Certainly, the quality 
of American beer must partially account 
for the popularity of Coca Cola. 


—712— 
WHO’S NODDING NOW? 


“If modern scholars overlook the en- 
tertainment motive, dominant in the 
Iliad, and treat Homer as a Virgil, 
Dante or Milton, rather than as a 
Shakespeare or Cervantes, they are doing 
him a great disservice.” 

Robert Graves, 
“The Anger of Achilles”, 
(Doubleday & Co., Inc.). 

What Robert Graves says about 
Homer seems oddly appropriate at a 
time when it is necessary to think and 
write importantly about jazz. It doesn’t 
do to refer to jazz as “dance” or “enter- 
tainment” music. It’s a serious art and 
you'd better sit still, and think, and look 
solemn, while you listen to it. 

Though jazz is just a little part of 
music, there are many kinds of iazz, as 
readers of this publication well know. 
Some of us think one kind is best. others 
another kind. We may even have the 
ability to recognize music as being good 
of its kind when it is a kind we think 
deplorable. But why at this point is there 
a need to decry the functional and enter- 
tainment aspects of jazz? Haven't they 
their own validity? 

The best jazz doesn’t necessarily occur 
in a close conclave of musicians 
earnestly creating and overcoming 
challenges. Or are we next to condemn 
spontaneity? After all, the audience, the 
happiness or enthusiasm of an audience, 
often provides the spark to the tinder of 
inspiration. (Yes, the editor pays extra 
for lines like that!) 

Jazz is certainly the best entertain- 
ment we know, but to many “entertain- 
ment” implies sycophancy, clowning, 
obnoxious showmanship, the addition of 
what are deemed irrelevant visual 


attractions. Yet extraneous mannerisms 
are by no means uncommon in fields of 
music regarded as even more “serious” 
than jazz. There have been plenty of 
classical conductors and virtuosi who 
knew more than a little about showman- 
ship and didn’t hesitate to lay it on the 
line with the same intent as some jazz- 
men. Their brand was as often preten- 
tious, but less often consciously comical. 

The New Orleans funeral that Lou's, 
Trummie and Barney currently present 
is a piece of pantomime that happens to 
illustrate, strikingly but humorously, 
aspects of the music’s origins. Every- 
body knows about them? Not at all. The 
constant renewing of the audience re- 
quires constant recapitulation. (It is a 
problem those writing books about jazz 
have to face, especially where the 
material is of a biographical nature. The 
critics are bored because they have read 
so much of it before, and they often 
forget for whom the books are designed.) 
On the other hand, we have met over 
here older, unprejudiced jazz fans who 
are amused and entertained by what 
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they call the M.J.Q.’s “act”. Because 
they have long given up reading jazz 
magazines, the entries, garb, bows and 
exits of this group strike them as a novel 
mode of presentation, and not as the 
means of bringing new dignity to jazz. 
Dignity, they innocently believe, is, or is 
not, in the music itself. 

“Shut your eyes and just listen!” That 
might sometimes be mandatory. When 
the trumpets fan with their derbies, or 
the trombones wave their horns from 
side to side, the precision of showman- 
ship is only a kind of visual bonus or 
emphasis. When Duke lifts his hands 
high and dramatically above the key- 
board, we are robbed of nothing 
musically. It’s a fancy, an extravagance, 
and sometimes a kind of visual counter- 
pomt. Recently, Monk would often get 
up during horn solos, light a cigarette, 
and break into a rather grotesque, bear- 
like dance back of the piano. His strange, 
shuffling movements, although not per- 
haps so intended, were often enlighten- 
ing as to the rhythmic values of the 
music. 


Bradley 


HAROLD ASHBY. 
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In the quest for dignity and import- 
ance, and in the noble business of meet- 
ing and overcoming challenges, sincerity 
and spontaneity are as likely to be 
casualties as when “entertainment” 
values are introduced. There is, we 
would say, more sincerity and spon- 
taneity in Vic Dickenson’s playing than 
in that of nine out of ten well-known 
jazz musicians active today. For all the 
humour in his playing, Vic is a grave, 
gentle person who quietly commands 
respect. That he is one of the great 
masters of the trombone, and the pos- 
sessor of a strikingly individual style, is 
widely acknowledged, but he hasn't 
developed an “act”. He could surely 
have done so, for he can be a remarkable 
droll, singing or playing. 

There is a conflict between the welfare 
of the art and the welfare of the artists. 
Hardships rather than success account 
for that intensity and depth of expression 
we esteem. We do not want artistic 
prostitution, but it is hard not to see 
the great artists of iazz receive just 
material rewards in their lifetimes. If 
musicians, who have given and continue 
to give us so much of themselves lay on 
a little comedy for obvious reasons, a 
little more tolerance is required from 
jazz critics in particular. How many of 
them, do you think, are in a position to 
cast stones? How many of them have 
not compromised for dollars, pounds 
or francs? 

The solution is not in a stuff-shirted 
formality entirely alien to the basic 
spirit of the music. At this time, when so 
many able jazzmen are in desperate 
financial straits, jazz concerts and festi- 
vals are being presented to benefit 
symphony organizations! So much has 
been achieved by the adoption of 
scholarly respectability! On the other 
hand, ironically, at Stratford, Ontario, 
“informal chamber music programmes” 
were this year labelled as “classical jam 
sessions”. 

Now you're going to tell us that drum 
solos are entertainment, so we'll have to 


IN MY OPINION—continued from page 7 


Red also plays beautifully in the lower register, a thing which 
not many trumpet players do—or can do—nowadays. In fact, 
he’s good in any range, but especially in that lower register. 
Bunk used to do it a bit—on “Franklin St” 
Allen might play in New York, and I 
know he’s got Hawk there, but this is a New Orleans style 


Music “Careless Love”. 


of playing. 


As for the rest of the band, they're great. I’m not too keen 


and the American 


start this all over again! But before we 
do, we’d maybe better decide whether 
all the drum soloists are cheap enter- 
tainers or whether some are not noble 
and serious. Let’s consider, say, Gene 
Krupa, Art Blakey, Sam Woodyard, 
Max Roach, Buddy Rich, Sonny Payne 
and Cozy Cole. 


eS 


MORTONIA 


“Mortonia” is Harrison Smith’s new 
record label and on EP 102 is the ses- 
sion of 1929 by the Jelly Roll Morton 
Trio, here designated as “Morton- 
Bigard-Barbarin”. The label is marked 
“Worl Copyrights Secured” and_ the 
recordings are referred to on publicity 
sheets as the “Only Legitimate 
Publications”. 

Harrison seems to have a real, legal 
mind and to hear him tell how he re- 
gained possession of the material from 
Victor is pretty fascinating. His modus 
operandi, incidentally, may point the 
way to more re-issues in future, to re- 
issues of the kind that can never be 
financially interesting to big companies 

Composition of “The Turtle Twist” is 
now credited to Tosh Hammed and 
Ben Garrison, “Smiling the Blues Away” 
and “My Little Dixiz Home” to Harrison 
Smith and Ben Garrison, and “That’s 
Like It Oughta Be” to Roy Evans and 
Harrison Smith. 

On his Stardust label, 
reissued a couple of 
Williams: “Grits and 
“Harlem Shuffle”. 


Harrison has 
titles by Fess 
Gravy” and 
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SWINGING AT THE STEAKHOUSE 


Frank’s Steakhouse on _ Astoria 
Boulevard. Long Island, was the home 
of Ram Ramirez and Ronnie Cole for 
many months. Recently, it has featured 
Mercer Ellington and His Moon Misters, 
a sextet of considerable promise. 


**Iindiana’’. 


listen to them. 


Mutt Carey. 

Another of my favourite trumpet players. That was a fine 
little band. There’s nothing out of place, not a thing. I can 
remember collecting these ‘way back, on Century 78’s. I still 





Candy Ross 
Hank 
Edmonds piano, Leo Corby bass, and 
Joe Marshail drums. They have a good 


Mercer plays trumpet, 
trombone, Harold Ashby tenor, 


book, much fresh material, and they 
play a swinging programme in_ the 
tradition of small Ellington units. The 
night we were there, Candy Ross was 
away and his place was taken by 
Donald Cole, a veteran whose style bore 
some affinity to Vic Dickenson’s. 

Mercer, as ever a gracious leader, is 
perhaps hampered as a trumpet player 
by his other commitments, but he has 
pertinacity as well as ability. He doesn’t 
spare himself by choosing the easy path, 
but plays his full part in numbers so 
various as “Stardust”, “C Jam Blues” 
and Clark Terry’s “Digits” 

Harold Ashby really came into his 
own in this relaxed context. He is a 
musician who believes in freedom and 
improvisation. Although he plays well 
in a section, he tends to resent the re- 
striction and repetition such work in- 
volves. On this night, he played—from 
10 to 4 a.m.—with great enthusiasm and 
invention on every number. He was 
impressively backed by Joe Marshall, a 
drummer whom we, at least, have iended 
to underrate in the past. Joe plays a 
sensitive and expert accompaniment. His 
anticipation and underlining during 
Ashby’s solos was often just 
superb. 

Hank Edmonds’ piano has greatly in- 
creased in individuality and jazz feeling 
since we last heard it. With more work 
in the jazz field, this fine musician is 
likely to upset a lot of people. 

Leo Corby played musical, big-toned 
bass, and copyist Tom Whaley, whom 
Mercer sometimes refers to as his “road 
manager’, made his shrewd and 
benevolent presence felt on the scene. 
During intermissions, Tom was studying 
a bunch of Kenny Graham arrange- 
ments, for which he _ is _ currentiy 
writing the parts in anticipation of a 
couple of sessions to be led by Harry 
Carney. 


I don’t particularly like the style. For anyone who does, then 
this band is very good. They play in the idiom equally as 
sincerely as Ken (Colyer) does in his. 


Esquire EP 220 


Carey doesn’t reach a lot of people, mainly because of his 





on Buster Bailey, though he doesn’t ever get in the way, and 
Higgy is not particularly inspired here, but Hawkins and the 
entire rhythm section are magnificent. Hawk is especially fine 
n “S’Wonderful’—he just takes off. Lloyd Trotman is an 
excellent bass player, and Marty Napoleon follows Red very 
expertly on the slow stuff. 

I've played two copies of this record completely out. First 
class. 


“The Black Bottom’’. Alex Welsh. Columbia 33 SX1219 
I like the Welsh band, and that’s a very good track in the 
oe . Chicago style, or Dixieland style. But this is some- 
‘hing else that I've not much knowledge of, mainly because 
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fierce vibrato and thin tone, but to me he provided the perfect 
lead: very sparse, perfect timing. He had a wonderful sense of 
timing, and he could play beautiful notes, if you get what I 
mean. For example, on the “Savoy Blues” on Exner, when he 
plavs that chorus from “Riverside Blues’—when that comes 
on it just knocks you down, it’s so full and beautiful. He had 
so much heart, that bloke. . . 

As for the band sound, the mixture’s bang-on—a very lucky—or 
wise—choice of men. Hall and Archey and Mutt blend per- 
fectly, and the rhythm section really pushes them along. It is 
eood to hear these and know they're available; we have too 
little of Mutt on record. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(Part XX) 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


No Rollin’ Blues/Big Fine Girl. 
VOGUE V2060, EPV1198 
Failing By Degrees / New Orleans Woman. 
VOGUE V2261 
Jump Children/Take Me Back. 
VOGUE V2356 

WILBUR De PARIS PLAYS & JIMMY 

WITHERSFOON SINGS. 

Side 1—Lotus Blossom | Trouble In 
Mind/Big Fine Girl/How Long 
Blues/Good Rollin’ Blues. 

Side 2.—Careless Love/T’' Aint Nobody's 
Business | St. Louis Blues | When 
The Sun Goes Down/See See 
Rider. 

LONDON LTZ-K15150 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON: SINGIN’ THE 

BLUES. 

Side 1.—S.K. Blues/When I've Been 
Drinkin’/When The Lights Go 
Out | All| That's Good | Spoon's 
Blues | T’Aint What You're 
Thinkin’. 

Side 2.—T7’ Aint Nobody's Business /Wee 
Baby Blues/Times Have Changed | 
Sweet's Blues / There's Good 
Rockin’ Tonight. 

VOGUE LAE 12218 

Jimmy Witherspoon belongs to that 
grand tradition of rich-voiced blues 
shouters with whom the band idiom of 

Kansas City has always been associated. 

It is an exclusive tradition which has 

not produced a large number of singers, 

but if the quantity has not been great, 
the quality has certainly been extremely 
high. Jimmy Rushing. Joe Turner, Walter 

Brown and Jimmy Witherspoon made a 

formidable quartet. Four names which 

will always be remembered whenever the 

Kansas City blues style is mentioned. 

Of Rushing we know the most. for 
this delightful personality is a frequent 
visitor to Britain. His exciting singing 
and his ability to bring out the best 

(sometimes even more than the best) 


from any band has always been some- 
thing at which to marvel. Walter Brown 
can be heard on one track of The History 
of Jazz (Capitol T 794) plus one track 
on K.C. In The 30's (Capitol T 1057) 
and on three tracks of the Jay McShann 
LP Kansas City Memories (LA 8735). 
He is a soft voiced singer when com- 
pared to his colleagues, but he is very 
much in the idiom, for all that. Joe 
Turner is too well known to need much 
introduction, and I have already devoted 
a whole column to him. 

Witherspoon is closer to Turner than 
any of the others—in fact he is a fanati- 
cal admirer of Joe’s singing. He has the 
same virile approach to the blues, the 
same vibrant voice, though not so power- 
ful, and the same ability to swing. Only 
Jimmy Rushing rivals these two in the 
latter respect. On ballads Turner usually 
comes out the winner, and even then it’s 
a close thing. Joe can bring to even the 
most sentimental ballad a blues feeling 
which completely transforms his material 
the moment he begins to sing. Spoon, on 
the other hand, never sounds completely 
happy when away from the blues. 

Jimmy was born on August 18th, 1923 
in the little town:of Gurdon in the State 
of Arkansas. At the age of six he was 
singing regularly with his local choir in 
the First Baptist Church. It wasn’t until 
he came out of the Merchant Marine in 
1945, at the age of twenty-two, that his 
first big break arrived. Jay McShann 
had just lost his blues singer, Walter 
Brown, and was trying to replace him. 
Jimmy was the answer to his problem 
and McShann was not slow to recognise 
this. 

In 1952, after he had left the band, 
he recorded his first big hit, T’Aint No- 
body’s Business, and this song has always 
been a favourite with him. Certainly, no- 
bodv else has ever sung it with as much 
feeling. Another successful recording fol- 
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lowed, the rocking Big Fine Giri, and 
*‘Speon again made the grade with The 
Wind Is Blowing. My own favourite, 
apart from his wonderful Business, is 
the excellent No Rollin’ Blues which he 
always sings with huge gusto. 

Of his available recordings, both the 
LP’s have their points. I could have 
wished for a better accompaniment than 
Wilbur De Paris, for this is a group 
which has never registered with me. I 
find their jazz style insincere and, with 
the exception of Simeon, and at times 
Sidney De Paris, there seems to be scant 
jazz fecling-—and certainly little for the 
blues. However, Jimmy manages to over- 
come any shortcomings the group may 
have and the disc is worth the money 
for the superb Nobody Business and a 
moving row Long. Other highlights are 
When Ti:e Sun Gocs Down, that fine 
blues by Leroy Carr which Big Bill was 
so fond of singing, a magnificently 
swinging St. Louis Blues and See See 
Rider. 

LAE 12218 is a strange recording. 
Witherspoon is oddly subdued—yet there 
is much to recommend on the LP. An- 
other fine version of Business, a slightly 
disappointing When I’ve Been Drinkin’ 
(Bill Broonzy’s version on Philips BBL 
7113 is the last word on this one!) and 
S.K. Blues all have their moments. There 
is some fine blues piano from Hampton 
Hawes, and both the tenor men turn in 
good solos. Teddy Edwards and Jimmy 
Allen are responsible for these, while 
Harry Edison gives his usual dependable 
performance. Both LP’s would grace any 
collection, but if the pocket is limited, 
LTZ-K15150 is the one to buy. 

The 78’s are more in the R & B style 
and as such are good, rowdy blues, sung 
with plenty of spirit. Some are concert 
recordings and the rather moronic audi- 
ence noises may put off the faint of heart. 
However, Failing By Degrees and New 








Orleans Woman I find most attractive, if 
this adjective is the one to use under the 
conditions that prevail! 


* * * 


As I was completing this section on 
Jimmy Witherspoon, the editor sent me 
for review Jimmy’s latest LP on HiFijazz 
3421 Jimmy Witherspoon At Monterey. 
As this is scheduled for possible release 
here, we feel it should be included. 
Here then, are the details! 


Side 1. No Rollin’ Blues/Good Rockin’ 
Tonight/Big Fine Girl. 

Side 2. Aint No Body's Business/When 
I been Drinkin’. 


The concert was nearly over when 
"Spoon walked on and with only a few 
whispered words to the band (“Down 
home, in A flat”) proceeded to crack 
down on the blues in no uncertain man- 
ner. The whole performance was com- 
pletely -unrehearsed, and in fact, on 
Business, if one listens carefully, one can 
hear Earl Hines at the piano giving the 
chords to the other musicians, who in- 
clude Ben Webster, Coleman Hawkins 
Roy Eldridge, Woody Herman, Vernon 
Alley (bs) and Mel Lewis (ds). 

It will be noted that all the songs have 
been 6recorded before (this will be the 
third version of Business to be issued in 
this country). However, I strongly re- 
commend the record before all the others. 
It has excitement and great enthusiasm; 
one can feel the musicians’ reactions to 
this tremendous and unexpected experi- 
ence. The highspots are many. There is, 
for example, a superb solo by Webster 
on Business which for sheer feeling and 
beauty of conception would be hard to 
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equal. While Hawkins blows an evil, 
dirty horn on Good Rockin’. I am, per- 
haps, not the right person to comment on 
Earl Hines, my admiration for him being 
so great that my judgement may be a 
trifle clouded. To me Fatha is the greatest 
pianist jazz has ever known (and I in- 
clude the marvellous Art Tatum). On this 
LP his introductions to Drinkin’ and 
Business are magnificent. Witherspoon 
sings better than I have ever heard him 
and the whole atmosphere was right, with 
the players in full sympathy. This is a 
record that could not have been made 
in a studio. One can forgive the rough- 
ness of the playing at times, and the 
audience’s enthusiastic support never 
intrudes too much. In short this is the 
Witherspoon LP. My only criticism 
(apart from poor Woody Herman, who is 
out of his class) is the short playing 
time. 


* * * 


As we go to press Top Rank have 
issued two extremely interesting LP’s 
which I feel should be given the fullest 
publicity. I am therefore holding over 
until next month the Blues From France 
series. 

Every collector has at least heard of 
the famous Spirituals To Swing concerts 
at the Carnegie Hall in 1938-9; they have 
gone into the fascinating history of jazz, 
and righly so. Now we can hear some 
of the best moments from the concerts in 
a two volume set (sold separately). The 
result is a tremendous thrill. 

It does not come within the scope of 
this column to review the instrumental 
tracks, or the spiritual and gospel items 
by The Mitchell Christian Singers and 
Golden Gate Quartet, but I cannot pass 
these over without mention of the work 
of both the late Charlie Christian and 
Lester Young. Young and Christian were 
two of the most important musicians 
jazz has ever known, and it is most 
welcome to have examples of some of 
their best work. Lester was in top form 
throughout and I am sure his many 
admirers will want both LP’s. Christian 
was never Over-recorded, in fact he has 
left extremely little. On both volumes 
he can be heard playing wonderful 
swinging solos, full of invention and 
displaying his magnificent technique. 

Helen Humes sings the blues delight- 
fully, but for me the highspot here is 
Lester on clarinet—that cloudy tone is 
very suitable to the blue mood of the 
piece, and of course all he plays is 
highly original and could be played by 
no one else. Young’s music was always 
extremely personal, and I suspect that 
in his later years his music suffered be- 
cause he felt he was not understood. 

Volume two is the disc which will be 
of greater interest to readers of these 
brief notes. Ida Cox is superbly sup- 
ported by Clayton, Young and that un- 
assailable rhythm section, Joe Jones, 
Walter Page and Freddie Greene. Ida 
turns in a fine performance. It is hoped 
that she will record again soon, and it 
is reported that John Hammond plans 
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a session featuring her with ex-husband, 
pianist Jesse “Tiny” Crump. 

Sonny Terry and Bull City Red (wash- 
board) produce some wonderful blues. 
Sonny’s music is so well known (and 
loved) in this country that there is little 
need for further comment. He is in high 
spirits here, and sings in his high, falsetto 
style. These tracks are particularly well 
recorded. 

Joe Turner and Pete Johnson rock 
away, as only they can. This was one 
of the great partnerships in jazz, John- 
son’s piano being almost part of Joe’s 
voice. It is great blues singing and play- 
ing. Finally, there are two Big Bill 
Broonzy songs, ones we have heard over 
and over again. Yet for all their 
familarity there is always a freshness in 
Bill’s work; a true artist and one we all 
sadly miss. Bill sounds younger here 
than on his later sides, quite naturally, 
but otherwise he is much as we knew and 
loved him. 

As I have said, it is not my place to 
comment on the rest of the tracks. I 
would have loved to have written some- 
thing on Lips Page’s contribution, or the 
work of the Basie and Goodman groups, 
but this I must leave to the Jazz Journal 
review section. I can only add that these 
two LP’s will delight all those who be- 
lieve that in the thirties we had some of 
the finest jazz musicians. 
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JAZZ 


by Andre Francis 
(Evergreen Books Ltd. 6s. Ill. 189 pp.) 


If this excellent little book is some- 
what naive in places, it is nevertheless 
erudite in others. Monsieur Franc’s has 
a happy knack of picking for the most 
part the right adjective and although I 
don’t agree with all he says, some of 
his short descriptive passages are really 
first class. As examples, Miles Davis he 
says plays with “a feigned calm”; Art 
Tatum “Shines, he does not burn”; and 
a wonderful crack on the Kenton band 
which he describes as “a baroque fac- 
tory for the production of sophisticated 
noise”. 

There are heaps of omissions, and 
some naughty misprints (Duke’s singer 
is alluded to as Kay Davids), but despite 
the errors this is somehow a very likable 
little jazz history. The inclusion of re- 
cord numbers and details in the text is 
an excellent idea, and enables the 
reader to take instant note of anything 
that may be of interest to him. Well 
worth the money, the book is fully 
illustrated. 

Sinclair Traill 


THE JAZZ WORD 


by Dom Cerulli, Burt Korall and 
Mort Nasatir 


(Ballantine Books. 50 cents. 239 pp.) 


This fat little paper back contains 
much good reading matter and is well 
worth its price. Of primary importance 
and interest is the chapter by Mercer 
Ellington on his father’s early career and 
influences—this is an intelligent and sig- 
nificant piece of reporting. Other 
valuable chapters are by Bill Coss who 
writes on Lester Young, Ella Fitzgerald 
(part of a chapter on her by three 


writers) and who also does a most 
moving piece on Charlie Parker. 

The rest of the material is nearly all 
reprints from various sources—it is good 
however to have them all under one 
cover. 

Sinclair Traill 


JAZZ DISCOGRAPHY 1958 


by Albert J. McCarthy 
(Cassel. 18s. 271 pp.) 


Those of you who originally sub- 
scribed in the dim and distant past to 
McCarthy and Carey’s Jazz Directory 
can now have those excellent vo'umes 
bound up to and including Fred Long- 
shaw, for there is to be no more. The 
output of the world’s record companies 
has for the past few years been so 
enormous that it has now become im- 
possible for any discographical com- 
pilers to keep pace with them. In their 
place therefore McCarthy has embarked 
upon this new Jazz Directory series— 
this the first volume being a listing of 
all records issued during the year 1958. 
The book is divided into three sections, 
U.S.A. 1958 Releases; U.S.A. Reissues; 
and New Releases outside America—the 
latter section comprising all jazz issues 
from sixteen countries. 

In his introduction Mac apologises for 
the poor coverage of gospel and rhythm- 
and-blues artistes. I know it is extremely 
difficult to obtain much _ information 
about many of this kind of recordings. 
but nevertheless it seems strange that 
such artists as Muddy Waters, Jimmy 
Reed and B. B. King have been omitted 
altogether, for I believe I am right in 
saying they all had records issued in 
1958. However there is no doubt that 
this is an important reference work and 
one which, with the passing of the years, 
will become an invaluable addition to 
the library of any jazz enthusiasts. 


Sinclair Traill 


ENJOYING JAZZ 


by Rex Harris 
(Phoenix House. 10s. 6d. Ill. 160 pp.) 


A useful little book aimed mainly at 
the teenager and the jazz noviate. The 
chapters range from Where Did Jazz 
Start to Bop, Progressive, Cool and 
Mainstream taking in on the way such 
subjects as Blues (a not very good 
chapter), Ragtime, and Big Bands and 
the Swing Era. There is plenty of gogd 
common sense envinced in the author’s 
choice of records for beginners, but I 
find myself at some variance with him 
on his selection for his Great Men of 
Jazz. To omit such outstanding 
musicians as Earl Hines, Coleman 
Hawkins, Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie 
and Lester Young and to name but one 
drummer (Krupa of all people!) seems 
rather odd picking. But to include such 
names as Josh White, Jimmy McPart- 
land, Red McKenzie, Richard M. Jones, 
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TOTTENHAM CT a0 
] USE STATION 


Jack “Papa” Laine and Oscar Celestin 
seems odder still. Good musicians they 
may be, but great men of jazz, no! 
The book contains a selection of well 
known photographs of well known 
musicians. 
Sinclair Traill 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


by Jay D. Smith and Len Gutteridge 
(Cassell. 21s. Ill. 208 pp.) 


As a romanticised life history of one 
of the great white musicians this makes 
interesting reading, but as with so many 
other jazz books it is not quite the book 
the subject deserves. It reads in places 
as if the authors has been told to pad 
it out for nearly every chapter contains 
a measure of extravagant writing which 
is unnecessary and which makes annoy- 
ing reading. 

However this small criticsm apart I 
found the book factually very good. 
Teagarden has had an interesting history 
and this is, one believes, an authentic 
account of his life up to date. The 
chapter on the almost legendary Peck 
Kelley is extremely informative and the 
Pollack and Whiteman periods are 
authoritively covered. The photographs 
are for the most part unpublished and 
rare pictures. 

Sinclair Traill 
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COUNT BASIE 


(a) One O’Clock Jump; (b) The Golden Bullet— 
(b) Bluebeard Blues; (c) Tootie 


(Philips BBE 12366. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


This is a very convenient form of col- 
lecting the more swinging of the Basie 
Octet’s performances. Apart from Basie 
himself, Wardell Gray plays two fine 
solos on the first and last titles. Since 
Gray was at the height of his powers 
in 1950, his solos alone make this an in- 
dispensable record for those who do not 
possess the titles on LP. 

M.S. 

(a) Clark Terry (tpt); Buddy de Franco (cit); 
Wardell Gray (ten); Serge Chaloff (bari); Count 
Basie (p); Freddie Greene (g); Jimmy Lewis 
al Gus Johnson (d). New York City, 2 Nov., 


(b) Charlie Rouse (ten); Buddy Rich (d re- 
place Gray and Johnson. New York City, 16 May, 
1950. 

(c) as for (a). New York City, 3 Nov., 1950. 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 


PHILIPS JAZZ GALLERY: 

(a) In A Mist; (b) Riverboat Shuffle—(c) Since 

My Best Gal Turned Me Down; (b) I’m Coming 
Virginia 


(Philips BBE 12368. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The jazz field is somewhat obscured 
at times by bursts of ancestor worship, 
curiously combined with a sort of junk- 
shopper's approach to former musicians. 
I have never been able to pay too much 
attention to the Beiderbecke myth, and 
have always looked on it as curiously 
misdirected. Bix’s essential contribution 
to jazz progress is summed up by “In a 
Mist”, a very dull little piece, and his 
sorry life by the estimation of his per- 
sonal friends. As a jazz brass player he 
is only one among so many—I would 
rather some of the excess enthusiasm 
spilled over for musicians like Paul 
Mares, Yank Lawson, or Harry James. 

These three band numbers display the 
Bix of 1927 in rather dull company, 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


although in the best track (“Since My 
Best Gal’) there are characteristic, and 
charming passages from Adrian Rollini 
and elsewhere from the very talented 
Eddie Lang. 

This is a record for the collection—but 
will it be played very often? Only to 
prove or disprove a point of argument, I 
would think. 

G.B. 

(a) Bix Beiderbecke (pno). 

(b) Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); Bill Rank (tmb); 
Don Murray (cit); Doc Ryker (alt); Frank 
Trumbauer (c-mel); Izzy Riskin (pno); Eddie 
Lang (gtr); Chauncey Morehouse (d). 

(c) Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); Bill Rank (tmb); 
Don Murray (cit); Adrian Rollini (bs sax); Frank 
Signorelli (p); Howdy Quicksell (bjo); Chauncey 
Morehouse (d). 


BLUES FELL THIS MORNING 


RARE RECORDINGS OF SOUTHERN BLUES 
SINGERS: 

(a) Gravel Camp Blues; (b) Starvation Farm 
Blues; (c) Chocolate To The Bone; (d) Court St. 
Blues; (e) When You Get To Thinking; (f) Talla- 
hassee Blues; (g) Skin Game Blues (2! min. )— 
(h) Elm St. Blues; (i) Bad Boy; (j) When The 
Levee Breaks; (k) When You Are Gone; (!) 
Strange Place Blues; (m) Lonesome Blues; (n) 

Waking Blues (21! min.) 


(Philips BBL 7369. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


There is no doubt that this is an ad- 
mirable release, containing a number of 
fine and, until now, rare blues items from 
the old Columbia “race” catalogue. Paul 
Oliver, in persuading Philips to issue 
it in conjunction with the publication of 
his book of the same name, has 
earned our gratitude. However, because 
Paul’s choice of tracks has _ been 
made for documentary rather than 
aesthetic reasons, we are denied the 
real cream of this catalogue—even the 
better tracks are not the best available 
by the artists concerned; some others are 
downright mediocre. Robert Johnson, 
the greatest of all the folk-blues singers, 
is not represented, nor are such masters 
as Kokomo Arnold and Peetie Wheat- 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


straw. Thus, the opportunity to compile 
possibly the greatest blues LP ever has 
been sacrificed for, to me, unacceptable 
reasons: the real meaning of the blues 
lies beyond the surface, beyond the 
lyrics, and we can learn more from 
Robert Johnson’s “Hellhound On My 
Trail” than we ever could from Lewis 
Black’s “Gravel Camp Blues”. 

Having looked the gift horse in the 
mouth, let me say that, judged on its 
own merits, it is still an excellent steed. 

The tracks by Peg Leg Howell, Bar- 
becue Bob, Joe McCoy, Texas Alexan- 
der, Bukka White, Blind Boy Fuller and 
Henry Williams are of a very high 
standard. The emphasis is on warmth 
and swinging medium tempos, the only 
representative of the wilder Delta school 
being Bukka White, who intones an 
eerie, Capote-ish tale about his mother’s 
grave. A medicine-show atmosphere is 
created by Henry Williams and Eddie 
Anthony, while Texas Bill Day brings a 
touch of the vaudeville stage. But there 
is not the space to describe each track 
in detail. Suffice to say that between 
the highspots (Lonnie Johnson’s accom- 
paniment, Eddie Anthony’s wailing alley- 
fiddle, Barbecue Bob’s sleek guitar play- 
ing, and, at the top, the Bukka White, 
Kansas Joe and Peg Leg Howell tracks) 
and. the low-spots (Lewis Black, Otis 
Harris, Barefoot Bill) there is enough 
worthwhile blues playing and singing to 
make the disc indispensable to all blues 
collectors. The re-recording has been ex- 
pertly done and Paul’s notes are 
scholarly and informative, although I 
am puzzled as to how he came by the 
information that Barefoot Bill, in 1928, 
played on “a _ battered guitar”. Us 
romantics .. . 

TS. 

(a) Lewis Black (vcl, gtr). Dallas, Texas, 
10/12/27. 

(b) Bob Campbell (vel, gtr). 1934. 

(c) Barbecue Bob (Robert Hicks) (vel, gtr). 
Atlanta, Ga., 13/4/78. 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


(d) Stovepipe No. 1 (stovepipe, vel); David 
Crockett (gtr). Atlanta, Ga., March, 1927. 

(e) Texas Alexander (vcl); Lonnie Johnson 
(gtr). Chicago, 27/11/29. 

(f) Tallahassee Tight (vcl, gtr). 18/1/34. 

(g) Peg Leg Howell (vcl, gtr). Atlanta, Ga., 
9/11/27. 

(h) Texas Bill Day (vcl, gtr); Billiken Johnson 
(vcl) acc. (p). Dallas, Texas, 5/12/29. 

(i) Barefoot Bill (vcl, gtr). Atlanta, Ga., 
20/4/30. 

(j) Kansas Joe McCoy (vcl, gtr); Memphis 
Minnie (gtr). 18/6/29. 

(k) Blind Boy Fuller (vcl, gtr). Chicago, 
19/6/40. 

(1) Bukka White (vcl, gtr); unknown (w'bd). 
Chicago, June, 1940. 

(m) Henry Williams (vcl, gtr); Eddie Anthony 
(vcl, vin). Atlanta, Ga., 20/4/28. 

(n) Otis Harris (vcl, gtr). Dallas, 8/12/28. 


CLIFFORD BROWN 


| REMEMBER CLIFFORD: 

(g) What Is This Thing Called Love; (h) The 
Scene Is Clean; (c) Joy Spring; (f) Gertrude’s 
Bounce (24 min.)—(d) Take The “A” Train; 
(e) Sandu; (b) Jordu; (e) If 1 Love Again; (a) 


TONY STANDISH: 


Parisian Thoroughfare (23 min.) 
(Mercury MMC 14041. I2inLP. 34s. I4d.) 


This is a somewhat belated memorial 
to the late Clifford Brown, comprised of 
tracks drawn from several now-deleted 
EmArcy albums. As a_ representative 
cross-section of the Roach-Brown 
Quintet’s recorded output it is excellent, 
but there are several titles by this group 
which have never been issued in this 
country, such as “Ghost of A Chance” 
and “What Am I Here For”, as well as 
several more with Sarah Vaughan and 
Helen Merrill, and the album _ with 
strings (incidentally, one of the most 
successful jazz-and-strings albums ever 
made). Some of these might well have 
been included. Mercury might even have 
compiled an album of all unissued tracks, 
thereby greatly increasing the sales 
potential of the album. 

















Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield “Spirituals to Swing” Top Rank 
Kennedy Brown “Spirituals to Swing” Top Rank 
Gerald Lascelles “Spirituals to Swing” 


Michael Shera Clifford Brown Mercury MMC 14041 **** 
Tony Standish “Blues Fell This Morning” 


Peter Tanner Wilbur De Paris London LTZ-K 15192 **** 


Sinclair Traill ‘“Spirituals to Swing” Top Rank 


35/064-5  **** 


35/064-5 ***** 


Top Rank 
sapaeeS See 


Philips 
BBL 7369 *** 








35/064-5 **##* 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


However, judged from a purely musical 
point of view, the album is unhesitatingly 
recommended. Recorded between August 
1954 and January 1956, it allows the 
listener to trace the development of 
Brownie’s playing. In the early tracks, 
he exhibits a tendency to try and play as 
many notes as possible per bar, whilst 
the later tracks find him playing with 
more economy. The two tenor players 
make an interesting contrast. Land, who 
is still very under-rated, is by no means 
overshadowed in comparison’ with 
Rollins, who is not at his best on these 
particular tracks, which were made quite 
soon after he joined the group. The 
rhythm section, of course, is good, 
though Roach’s drumming tends to be 
overbusy at times. Unlike Philly Joe 
Jones, who has also been accused of this, 
Roach does not always listen to what the 
soloist is playing. 

The best track here is Clifford Brown’s 
own tune “Sandu”, on which he has a 
particularly good solo. 

Brown was recognised as being one of 
the greatest trumpeters of jazz whilst he 
was still alive; since his death he still 
exerts considerable influence, as a listen 
to the early work of Bill Hardman or 
Lee Morgan will reveal. This record is 
an excellent example of his playing 
through 18 months, from 1954 and 1956. 
All who do not know his work shou!d 
listen; those who do should listen again 
and wonder what would have happened 
had he lived. Jazz could ill afford to lose 
so talented a musician. 

MLS. 

(a) Clifford Brown (tpt); Harold Land (ten); 
Richie Powell (p); George Morrow (bs); Max 
Roach (d). Hollywood, 2 Aug., 1954. 

(b) Hollywood, 3 Aug., 1954. 

(c) Hollywood, 6 Aug., 1954. 

(d) New York, 23 Feb., 1955. 

(e) New York, 24 Feb., 1955. 

(f) Sonny Rollins (ten) replaces Land. Chicago, 
Jan., 1956. 

(g) Chicago, 16 Jan., 1956. 

(h) Chicago, 17 Jan., 1956. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


RAY BRYANT 


The Madison Time—Parts 1 and 2 


(Philips PB 1014. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 

Turn on any radio, put a tanner in 
any juke-box, and the blues come rolling 
out. Coarse, disfigured, frenzied blues, 
under a variety of catch-penny names, 
approximate blues and watered-down 
folk music, turned out by would-be 
hipsters. The listener has never had it 
so good, and one day we may look back 
and sigh for the days of plenty. 

Once in a while a plum is found in 
the pudding. This plum is part of a 
package which consists of a new dance 
routine, hot foot from the U.S.A., with 
new-old steps and gestures, built on a 
basis of rocking riffs and the blues. 

This small group plays the blues, and 
over it—on side one—Eddie Morrison 
calls the steps, just like Pinetop Smith 
did in the nineteen-twenties, and like 
countless others have done before and 
since. 

Buddy Tate, whose own swinging band 
plays for dancers only, is the outstanding 
soloist and really wails on both sides. 
There is good work from part-composer 
Ray Bryant and from Edison, and a 
harsh wall-climbing burst from Urbie 
Green. Side two is purely instrumental 
and fades out, still riffing, like many 
of the best rock records. 

GB. 

Harry Edison (tpt); Buddy Tate (ten); Urbie 


Green (tbn); Ray Bryant (p); Tommy Bryant 
(bs); Bill English (d). 


MUTT CAREY 


MUTT CAREY’S NEW YORKERS': 
Slow Drivin’—Ostrich Walk; Shim-Me-Sha Wabble 


(Esquire EP 230. EP. 13s.) 


Here are the other tracks from Mutt 
Carey’s last recording session, the re- 
mainder of which was issued on Esquire 
EP 220 and reviewed in our February 
issue. There is nothing to choose be- 
tween the two records, except that here, 
on the 12 bar “Slow Drivin’”, we have 
what is perhaps the best example on re- 
cord of Carey’s muted trumpet style. The 
vibrato is very wide, the improvisations 
somewhat ingenuous, but the music he 
creates has feeling and is_ entirely 
sincere. This track also has a splendid 
solo from Nicholas, who plays the blues 
as well as, if not better than, any living 
clarinettist. 

“Ostrich Walk” is another take from 
that originally issued on a 78 rpm, and 
contains one of Archey’s most telling 
choruses. “Shim-Me-Sha” it built up to 
a splendid climax and has solos from 
Archey, Barker and Nicholas. Don’t miss 
the work of the rhythm section, a great 
swinging team playing in the real New 
Orleans tradition. 


S.T. 


Mutt Carey (tpt); Jimmy Archey (tbn); Albert 
Nicholas (clit); Hank Duncan (p); Danny Barker 
(g); Pops Foster (bs); Baby Dodds (d). 18/11/47 


BENNY CARTER 


SWINGIN’ THE '20s: 

Thou Swe'l; My Blue Heaven; Just Imagine; If 1 

Could Be With You; Sweet Lorraine; Who’s Sorry 

Now (18; min.)—Laugh, Clown, Laugh; All 

Alone; Mary Lou; In A Little Spanish Town; 

Someone To Watch Over Me; A Monday Date 
(18 min.) 


(Contemporary LAC 12225. 12inLP. 36s. 5id.) 


The composition of Benny Carter's 
quartet is quite unexpected, with Hines 
in the piano chair, and those well-known 
West Coast sessioners, Vinnegar and 
Manne, completing the rhythm. Know- 
ing Shelly’s aggressive work on some of 
the Previn piano albums, I was prepared 
for the worst, but it never really happens. 

I don’t think he fits ideally with the 
two older men, but he makes some 
attempt to impart the sort of swing that 
Benny and Earl grew up with. 

No one who knows the earlier works 
of Carter and Hines would consider that 
their styles had undergone a major face- 
lift, but there is no doubt that they have 
made subtle changes which prevent them 
sounding out of place in company with 
the modernists of their profession. Of 
the two Benny has changed the more— 
dare I say that he might have been 
listening to Charlie Parker? Earl is in- 
finitely delicate, as he always was, and 
launches himself into those seemingly 
inextricable pianistic situations that de- 
light him so much, always to retrieve 
himself gracefully and serenely at the 
eleventh hour. His “Sweet Lorraine” is 





a gem, especially the construction of the 
climax in his release. Carter plays trum- 
pet on three tracks, of which I prefer 
“All Alone”. 

Incredibly, Benny and Earl had never 
recorded together before, despite their 
long friendship. I sincerely hope that 
they will be allowed to do so again, for 
their opening partnership is full of in- 
terest and swings like mad from the 
opening bar of “Swell” to the close of 
their all-too-short version of Earl’s 
classic “Monday Date”. 

G.L. 

Benny Carter (alt/tpt); Earl Hines (p); Leroy 


Vinnegar (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, 
2 Nov., 1958. 


BUCK CLAYTON 


SONGS FOR SWINGERS: 
Swinging At The Copper Rail; Outer Drive; 
Swingin’ Along Broadway; Night Train (21; min.) 


—Mean To Me; Buckini; Moonglow; Sunday 
(244 min.) 
(Philips SBBL 533. I2in. stereo LP. 35s. 94d.) 


If anyone still believes that stereo 
isn’t an improvement over mono, take 
a listen to this record; the sound is 
wonderfully separated and the soloists 
really stand out. About the record itself 
there is little than can be added to what 
Humphrey Lyttelton said in our issue of 
September last year. Buck still thinks it 
one of the very best records he has ever 
made and I for one certainly agree with 
him. All the solo voices are in wonder- 
ful form and the rhythm section is as 
buoyant and lively as one could possibly 
wish for. A great record. 

S.T. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Buck Clayton, Emmett Berry (tpts); Dickie 
Wells (tbn); Earl Warren (alt/cit); Buddy Tate 
(ten); Al Williams (p); Gene Ramey (bs); Herbie 
Lovelle (d). Mew York, 25/11/58. 


JOHN COLTRANE 


THE SOUL OF TRANE: 
You Say You Care—Russian Lullaby 


(Esquire EP 229. EP. 13s.) 


This is an extract from Coltrane’s 
“Soultrane” album, the most recently 
recorded and best example of his work 
issued here. Like Rollins, Coltrane is 
not afraid to play little-heard tunes, and 
here we have a good one in “You Say 
You Care”. This is taken at a medium 
fast tempo, whilst “Russian Lullaby” is 
very fast. Garland, on the latter, sounds 
much more like Bud Powell than usual, 
and the rhythm section as a whole per- 
forms impeccably. This record can 
safely be recommended to those who 
cannot afford the LP, or as an intro- 
duction to Coltrane. 

M.S. 

John Coltrane (ten); Red Garland (p); Paul 


Chambers (bs); Arthur Taylor (d). Hackensack, 
N.J., 7 Feb., 1958. 


EDDIE CONDON 


JAZZ GALLERY: 
At The jazz Band Ball; I’m Confessin’—I’ve 
Found A New Baby; Ol’ Man River 


(Philips BBE 12365. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


All four of these tracks have been pre- 
viously issued. “Jazz Band Ball” and 
“Ol Man River” first appeared in 1956 
on Philips BBL 7109; while the remain- 
ing two were issued the following year 
on Philips BBL 7131. All are typical 
of the latter-day Nicksieland type of 
two-beat music, the highlights being the 
fine cornet playing of Wild Bill Davison 
on “Confessin’” and Ralph Sutton’s 
piano solo on “New Baby,” which tune 
also features a good Goodman imitation 
from Peanuts Hucko. Less successful is 
the performance of “Ol’ Man River” 
though Wild Bill’s introductory solo is 
tastefully played. 

gl 

Eddie Condon (gtr); Wild-Bill Davison (cnt); 
Cutty Cutshall (tbn); Ed Hall (clit); Dick Cary 
(alt-horn); Gene Schroeder (p); Walter Page 
(bs); George Wettling (d). 

“‘Jazz Band Ball'’—as above, April 22, 1955. 

“Ol’ Man River’’—as above, April 22, 1955. 
“‘Confessin’ ''—Pee Wee Russell replaces Hall, 
Cary absent. Feb. 16, 1956. 

“‘New Baby’’—Ralph Sutton replaces Schroeder, 
Peanuts Hucko replaces Russell, Butterfield re- 
places Davison. May 23, 1956. 


TONY CROMBIE 


JAZZ INC.: 

Caravan; Boo-Bah; Lullaby, Reelin’ (19 min. )— 

Li’! Ol’ Pottsville; Jamba; | Let A Song Go Out 
Of My Heart; Summertime (20 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 30. 12inLP. 36s. 5id.) 


It's a sad fact that every British 
modern jazz record I’ve reviewed during 
the last year has been by groups whose 
existence was short-lived. This band led 


by Tony Crombie lasted for only 17 
weeks during 1959 and although it 
wasn’t a commercial success it was cer- 
tainly a musical one! 

The main virtues of the band were its 
well-knit swinging sound, its talented 
soloists and its fine arrangements (by 
Crombie, Knapper and Tracey)—all of 
which are admirably displayed on this 
disc. 

Pianist Stan Tracey is outstanding, 
playing with wit and imagination, and 
baritone saxist Klein and tenorist Bobby 
Wellins both contribute creative solos 
in a highly individualistic manner. The 
two trumpets give a fine brassy sound 
to the group but are rather disappointing 
in solos. 

By all means lend an ear to this one; 
it’s a fine example of British jazz. 

K.B. 

Crombie (d) with Les Condon, Leon Calvert 
(tpts); Bobby Wellins (ten); Harry Klein (bar); 
Al.Newman (alt, cit); Stan Tracey (p); Kenny 
Napper (bs). London, 6 Jan., 1960. 


WILBUR DE PARIS 


THAT'S A PLENTY: 

That’s A Plenty; Mack The Knife; Waiting For 

The Robert E. Lee; Malta; Hesitatin’ Blues (18 

min. )—Frankie And Johnny; In A Persian Market; 

Somebody Stole My Gal; Change Of Key Boogie 
(19 min.) 


(London SAH-K 6079. Stereo I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


In spite of the march of progress the 
De Paris brothers go on providing a 
most satisfying brand of traditional jazz 
at Jimmy Ryans, which is now almost 
the sole remaining jazz niterie on the 
once famous 52nd Street. 

This album follows the pattern set by 
its predecessors and contains some 
exciting and robust jazz played in 
a down-to-earth style. There are no frills 
here and little concession to commer- 
cialism; just musicians blowing away and 
obviously having a good time doing so. 

Doc Cheatham is featured on trumpet 
more than hitherto. Sidney de Paris only 
plays his cornet on some tracks, but 
makes his presence felt on “Robert E. 
Lee” and “Somebody Stole My Gal’, the 
latter featuring also the banjo playing of 
Johnnie Smith. 

Wilbur de Paris’ “Malta’—another in 
his island series—receives a_ sensitive 
performance thanks to Omer Simeon’s 
delicate clarinet playing and some ex- 
cellent muted trumpet from Doc Cheat- 
ham. Wilbur also composed “Change 
of Key Boogie” which, as the title sug 
gests, changes key for each soloist. 
“Mack The Knife” is getting to be 
almost as hackneyed as “The Saints”, 
but this version is worth hearing if 
only for Wilbur’s trombone solo. 

Altogether an album which is well up 
to the high standard already set by this 
band. Incidentally, the amusing cover 
should help sell the album, but don’t 
leave it around where your maiden aunt 
can see it! 

| 8 
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On ‘That's A Plenty’, ‘Mack’, ‘Malta’, ‘Hesit- 
atin’’ and ‘Change O’ Key’ the personnel are: 
Wilbur de Paris (tbn); Doc Cheatham (tpt); 
Omer Simeon (cit); Sonny White (p); John Smith 
(bjo/g); Hayes Alvis (bs); Wilbert Kirk (d). 

On remaining titles personnel is the same ex- 
cept that Sidney de Paris (cor) is added. Doc 
Cheatham does not solo. 


THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 
BAND 


JAZZ CLASS: 

(a) Ice Cream; (b) Memphis Blues; (c) Take 
Your Pick; (d) Just A Closer Walk With Thee; 
(e) Tennessee Walz Rock; (f) March Of The 
Indians (20 min.) —(g) Marina; (h) Ain’t Gonna 
Give Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll; (i) Biack 
And Tan Fantasy; (j) Tiger Rag; (k) You Don’t 
Know How Much You Can Suffer; (1!) High 

af Society (20 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7390. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


The DSCB are musicianly and versa- 
tile but with individual and momentary 
exceptions they are also depressingly 
suburban. Nothing exciting ever happens. 
They merely roll on and on, in their 
competent, half-alive Dixieland manner, 
and the blues is nowhere to be heard. 
The main exceptions are provided by 
Oscar Klein, whose trumpet wails nicely 
(“Memphis”, “Closer Walk”, “March 
Of The Indians”) and who shows he 
understands about Wild Bill Davison 
(“Jelly Roll”). But even he never really 
takes flight. 

In all fairness, it must be said that 
this band’s concert performances 
(Philips BBL 7293, for instance) are far 
better than their studio productions. 
Perhaps they need those white blobs out 
there to spur them on. Something is 
missing here, anyway, and what is left 
will appeal only to the most casual, 
Dixieland-while-shaving record buyer. 

TS. 

(a) Dim Kesber (cit); Jan Morks (clit); Wybe 
Buma (tpt); Wim Kolstee (tbn); Joop Schrier 
(p); Bob van Oven (bs); Martin Beenen (d); 
Arie Lighart (bjo). 9/6/59. 

(b) Ligharte (gtr); Peter Schilpoort (bari); 
Morks (cit); Dick Kaart (tbn); Oscar Klein (cnt); 
Beenen (d). 2/12/59. 

(c) Lighart (bje); van Oven (bs); Wim Kolstee 
(p). 9/6/59. ; 

(d) as (b). Lighare (bjo); Schilpoort (cit). 
24/12/59. 

(e) Kesber (sop); Buma (tpt); Kaart (tbn); 
Schrier (p); van Oven (bs); Beenen (d); Lighart 
(bjo). 17/11/59. 

(f) as (b). but Moorks (d); Beenen (tpt). 

(g) as (e). but Kesber (cit). 

(h) as (d). Moorks out. 

(i) as (a). 

(j) as (b) but Lighart (bjo). 24/12/59. 

(k) Moorks (clit); van Oven (bs); Beenen (d); 
Lighart (gtr). 9/6/59. 

(1) as (e) but Lighart (gtr). 


WALLY FAWKES 


WALLY FAWKES & HIS TROGLODYTES/ 

A NIGHT AT THE SIX BELLS: 

Six Bells Stampede; What Is This Thing Called 
Love?——Coffee Grinder; Kansas City Man Blues 


(Decca STO 136. EP. Stereo. 10s. I1}d.) 


The “Six Bells” is, of course, the well 
known pub in the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
where Wally and his fine swinging 
group hold forth every Monday night. 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


It is thus appropriate that this EP should 
open with a revival of Spike Hughes’ 
and Billy Munn’s tribute to the same 
pub in the thirties, where Spike and his 
Decca Dents were wont to refresh them- 
selves after recording sessions at the 
nearby Chenil Galleries. 

“Six Bells Stampede” sets the mood 
admirably. A neatly swinging perform- 
ance spotting some good trumpet from 
Spike Mackintosh, Edmond Hall style 
clarinet from Wally and good rhythm 
support. I liked the relaxed opening of 
“What Is This Thing” and also Colin 
Bates’ tasteful piano—featuring just 
clarinet and rhythm, this is for me the 
highspot of the album. 

Bechet’s “Coffee Grinder’ features the 
whole group, but is not particularly out- 
standing. “Kansas City Man Blues” suits 
the band admirably; Wally plays ex- 
cellently and is well supported by Bates 
and Mackintosh. Trombone and drums 
are perhaps the weak spots, but the 
disc is well worth a spin. 

Pa. 

Wally Fawkes (cit); Spike Mackintosh (tpt); 
Johnny Mumford (tbn); Colin Bates (p); Russ 


Allen (bs); John Armitage (d). London, March, 
1960. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


SINGS THE GEORGE & IRA GERSHWIN SONG 
BOOK, Vol. 5: 

They Can’t Take That Away From Me; Embrace- 
able You; | Can’t Be Bothered Now; Boy! What 
Love Has Done To Me; Fascinatin’ Rhythm (18 
min.)—Funny Face; Lorelei; Oh, So Nice; Let’s 
Kiss And Make Up; | Got Rhythm (18 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1304. Stereo I12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

This is the fifth and final volume of 
the “George & Ira Gershwin Song 
Book”, recorded originally for Verve, 
and again Ella proves what a superlative 
artist she is. It would be hard to name 
any singer, past or present, who could 
give such consistent quality of perform- 
ance as is heard here, or who could give 
such vitality and sincerity to even the 
less significant numbers (“You’re So 
Nice”, “Boy! What Love Has Done To 
Me” and “Lorelei’’). 

The Nelson Riddle orchestra gives 
wonderful support throughout and Ella’s 
versions of “They Can’t Take That 
Away From Me”, “Embraceable You” 
and “I Got Rhythm”, though familiar 
to those who have been lucky enough 
to have heard her in person, lose little 
in either presence or performance. 
“Embraceable You” is a_ particularly 
touching performance which the late 
George Gershwin would have been the 
first to applaud. As it is, the whole five 
volume set is not only a wonderful 
tribute to the Gershwin brothers, but is 
also another example of how El'a’s in- 
stinctive jazz feeling and phrasing can 
lend dignity and artistry to what is 
essentially a commercial enterprise. 

Incidentally, Ella Fitzgerald’s “Sweet 
Songs For Swingers”, previously noticed 


in these columns is now available in 
stereo. The number is HMV CSD 1287. 
Pr. 


PETE FOUNTAIN 
Columbus Stockade Blues—Sentimental Journey 


(Coral 45-Q 72404. 45 & 78 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


First side is a sluggish swing arrange- 
ment—Fountain’s clarinet being com- 
pletely bogged down by Charles Bud 
Dant’s orchestra which plays with little 
swing and no beat. The reverse is a solo 
effort from Fountain with rhythm 
accompaniment. It is rather “pretty 
pretty”, but in spite of its obvious com- 
mercial leaning, Pete plays with his usual 
good tone and taste, whilst piano and 
bass fill in agreeably. 

; Pr... 


JEAN GOLDKETTE 


DANCE HITS OF THE 20s: 

My Pretty Girl; Dinah; Charleston; Always; Who? 

(14 min.)—Put Your Arms Around Me, Honey; 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Varsity Drag; Biue Skies; 
it Had To Be You (14 min.) 


(Camden SND 5014. 


Back in the middle 1920s Jean Gold- 
kette led a band which contained such 
famous names at Bix Beiderbecke, 
Frankie Trumbauer, Joe Venuti, Eddie 
Lang, the Dorsey Brothers, Jimmy Mc- 
Partland and goodness knows who else. 
Goldkette was a dedicated man who 
from time to time employed all the best 
talent available — unfortunately, his 
dedication wasn’t quite enough to meet 
the salary bill and so he failed to keep 
his great dance band together. But in the 
years he was going he did make some 
good records. They were dance records, 
but the arrangements were full of jazz 
feeling and the band played with tre- 
mendous fire and spirit. Now, after a 
30 year lapse, Goldkette has returned 
to the studio and with the help of Sy 
Oliver’s talented pen has produced a 
series of recreations of his old tunes. 

The men recruited for this session 
evidently enjoyed the chance to have a 
blow and the results are full of some 
most lively jazz. Some of the old solos 
are trotted out and the original arrange- 
ments for “My Pretty Girl” and “Dinah” 
have been faithfully transcribed by Sy 
Oliver for this new band. The rest of the 
scores are extremely skillful and are all 
perfectly fitted for the period portrayed. 
I found Lou Hurst’s vocals a bit hard to 
take, but he doesn’t have too much space 
to spoil what is otherwise a most enter- 
taining record. The session was produced 
by Mr. Chick Crumpacker, if you are 
interested. 


12inLP. Stereo. 21s.) 


S.T. 

Jimmy Maxwell, Yank Lawson, Doc Severinsen, 
Mel Davis (tpts); Will Bradley, Jack Satterfield, 
Urbie Green (tbns); Toots Mondello, Deane 
Kincaide, Hank D'Amico, Milt Yaner, Al Klink 
(reeds); Chauncey Morehouse (d); Ward Lay 
(bs/tu); Felix Orlewitz (vin); George Barnes 
(g/bjo); irving Brodsky (p). 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


HAPPY SESSION: 

(d) Happy Session Blues; (a) You’d Be So Nice 
To Come Home To; (b) King And Me; (c) 
Indian Summer; (b) What A Diff’rence A Day 
Made (22} min.) —(b) Batunga Train; (a) Having 
A Ball; (b) Clarinet A La King; (b) Macedonia 

Lullaby; (c) Diga Diga Doo (21 min.) 

(Philips SBBL 539. 1I2inLP. Stereo. 35s. 94d.) 


I cannot honestly say that stereo adds 
much to the mono version of this disc 
which I reviewed last September. And 
I cannot add much to what I wrote then: 
that the quintet tracks, especially those 
featuring Freeman, are the best. The big 


band tracks are pleasant but un- 
distinguished. Not a patch on _ the 
1937-8 band. 


K.B. 

(a) Benny Goodman (cit); Andre Previn (p); 
Barney Kessell (g); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Frank 
Capp (d). 

(b) Goodman (cit); John Frosk, Allen Smith, 
Ermet Perry, Benny Ventura (tpts); Rex Peer, 
Hale Rood, Buster Cooper (tbns); Herb Geller, 
James Sands, Bob Wilber Babe Clar, Pepper 
Adams (saxes); Russ Freeman (p); George Duvi- 
vier (bs); Turk van Lake (g); Shelly Manne (d). 

(c) Goodman (cit); Freeman (p); Duvivier 
(bs); van Lake (g); Manne (d). 

(d) as for (b) except Milt Hinton (bs) in 
place of Duvivier. 


ANDY GRIFFITH 


SINGS BLUES & OLD TIMEY SONGS: 

The Preacher And The Bear; The House Of The 

Rising Sun; How Long Blues; The Crawdad Song; 

Good Morning Blues; Pick A Bale Of Cotton (16 

min.)—Police Department Blues; Little Maggie; 

Careless Love; Molly Darlin’; 1 Want A Little 
Girl (15 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1105. Stereo 12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Barring Adam Faith, Andy Griffiths is 
just about the worst singer, blues or 
otherwise, that I have ever heard on 
record. The fact that he has a whole 
twelve-inch LP to himself is a fair in- 
dication of the values—or lack thereof- 
in the music business today. The cult of 
personality reigns supreme; talent and 
ability are nowhere, unless they, too, 


are fortunate enough to have their 
gimmick. Which is why Brownie 
McGhee, who has a fair amount of 


talent as a blues singer, here appears 
only in the secondary role of accom- 
panist to Mr. Griffiths. Of course, the 
latter has his own abilities: as an actor 
he proved himself in Kazan’s “Face In 
The Crowd” and he has won some de- 
served fame as a comic monologuist. 
But for him to have suggested to Capitol 
that he would like to record an album of 
blues, and for them to have accepted, 
shows a colossal amount of nerve on his 
part, opportunism and cynicism on 
theirs. The playing time is too short. 
TS. 


ROBIN HALL & JIMMY 
MACGREGOR 
GLASGOW STREET SONGS—Vol. 3: 
The 42nd; Co-operative Cookies; The Means Test 


Man; Sky High Joe—The Calton Weaver; Hot 
Asphalt; Two Heids 


(Collector JES 9. EP. 13s.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued 


Both Scotland and Ireland abound in 
folk music and song, still alive and well 
used. Much of it has a flavour of today 
without the self-consciousness which 
characterises the folk revival in more 
civilised parts, and without the deliberate 
political tinge which has been _intro- 
duced into some current English and 
American song. - 

To the Saxon listener, a rich Scots or 
Irish brogue acts like a meaty gravy; it 
successfully appetises him and serves to 
disguise any infelicities of style or con- 
tent that may be apparent to the acutely 
critical ear. 

These two young men sing well, with 
spirit and conviction, and with the roll- 
ing string background which modern 
folk song requires. Their songs are 
short, alive and full of humour. Out- 
standing are the Irish styled “Asphalt”, 
“The Means Test Man”, and the ditty 
addressed to a Co-operative Sausage. 
“Calton Weaver” is not quite successful. 


G.B. 


TED HEATH 


MY VERY GOOD FRIENDS THE BANDLEADERS: 
Sing, Sing, Sing; When It’s Sleepy Time Down 
South; You’re Driving Me Crazy; One O’Clock 
Jump; I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm; 
Cherokee (19 min.)—Intermission Riff; Tuxedo 
Junction; Apple Honey; Take The “A” Train; 
Dragnet; Night Train (173 min.) 


(Decca SKL 4090. Stereo 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Ted Heath has, during his life, met 
most of the big-band leaders in the 
States. In this album he dedicates a piece 
to twelve of them, each one being either 
a signature tune or a typical example of 
the individual’s style of arrangement. 
The sleeve provides Ted’s own amusing 
anecdotes about the leaders. 

The music proves to be an outing for 
the very accomplished arrangers who 
contribute to the Heath book. Messrs. 
Roullier, Lindup, Dollimore, and Owen 
provide the spice for some extremely 
tasty morsels, served in the immaculate 
Heath fashion. I find Ronnie Verrell’s 
drums a trifle overwhelming at times, 
but that is to be expected in a band 
which packs a punch such as this. “Apple 
Honey” is particularly effective, and “A 
Train” notable for the clean sound of 
the reeds and the arrangement as a 
whole. The two Bobs, Pratt and Efford, 
provide good solos, and Stan Tracey 
plays one or two very nice introductions. 
Whatever the purist fans may say about 
British big bands, this record is ample 
proof of Ted’s ability to play hard 
swinging music. 


GL. 


Ted Heath directing Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezard, 
Duncan Campbell, Eddie Blair (tpt); Don Lusher, 
Wally Smith, Keith Christie, Ken Goldie (tbn); 
Leslie Gilbert, Ronnie Chamberlain, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Bob Efford, Ken Kiddier (sax); Stan Tracey 
(p); Ike Isaacs (g); Johnny Hawksworth (bs); 
Ronnie Verrell (4d). 


WOODY HERMAN 


(a) Four Brothers; (a) Keen And Peachy—(b) 
The Third Herd; (c) Early Autumn 


(Philips BBE 12367. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four more re-issues in Philips “Jazz 
Gallery” series, these come from “The 
Three Herds” LP and feature two of 
Woody’s great groups in blazing big 
band jazz performances. 

The first side is by the Second Herd 
which had the remarkably talented 
saxophone team and “Four Brothers” is 
so famous there is no need for me to add 
anything here. 

The reverse side is by the Third Herd, 
an individually less brilliant but none- 
theless spirited band and both “The 
Third Herd,” and “Early Autumn” are 
classics in their own right. Incidentally 
“Four Brothers” and “The Third Herd” 
are already available on another EP 
(BBE 12286) coupled with “Caldonia” 
and “The Sidewalks of Cuba”—which 
seems a crazy mix-up to me! 


K.B. 


(a) Herman (cit, alt) with Shorty Rogers, 
Irving Marcowitz, Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Stan 
Fishelson (tpts); Earl Swope, Ollie Wilson, Bob 
Swift (tbns); Sam Marowitz (alt), Stan Getz, 
Zoot Sims, Herbie Steward (tens); Serge Chaloff 
(bar); Fred Otis (p); Walt Yonder (bs); Herb 
Sargent (g); Don Lamond (d). 27 Sept., 1947. 

(b) Herman with Al Porcino, Johnny Howell, 
Dick Collins, Bill Castagnino, Ruben McFall 
(tpts); Cy Touff (bs-tpt); Dick Kenney, Keith 
Moon (tbns); Dick Hafer, Bill Perkins, Dave 
Maddern (tens); Jack Nimitz (bar); Nat Pierce 
(p); Red Kelly (b); Chuck Flores (d). 21 May, 
1954. 

(c) as for (b) but add Charlie Walp (tpt). 
15 July, 1954. 


JOHNNY HODGES 
Waiting For Duke—Don’t Call Me, I’ll Call You 
(HMV 45-Pop 748. 45 rpm. 6s.) 


Some of the best Ellington recordings, 
after the ancient jungley classic period, 
have come from smaller subsidiary 
groups from the grand central circus. 
There is more of a loose and swinging 
quality than the whole band produces, 
and something far less orchestral. 

These two tracks have common de- 
nominators of Cat Anderson composition 
and Hodges leadership. “Waiting For 
Duke” is a middle-paced romp, with that 
wonderful flowing alto restraining the 
hot urgency of the ensemble. A good 
track, full of excitement and tone colour. 
“Don’t Call Me” is more nervous and 
exhilarating—after a couple of repeats 
of the old “Snag It’ routine, it rides out 
with Anderson taking to the higher 
reaches. A good pair. 

G.B. 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 


Stomping At The Savoy; Ballad Medley (in A 

Sentimental Mood, Our Very Own, These Foolish 

Things) Love For Sale (20} min.)—Star Eyes; 

Two Different Worlds; Somebody Loves Me 
(19} min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12226. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 
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As Mr. C. H. Garrigues says in his 
sleeve notes, the Mastersounds have a 
problem—how to avoid sounding like the 
M.J.Q., as they have an identical instru- 
mentation. Actually, their problem is 
solved for them, for none of the group 
can be compared with their opposite 
numbers in the M.J.Q., especially Benny 
Barth, who usually keeps time, but that 
is about all. Monk Montgomery’s Fender 
electric bass is not nearly so effective as 
an ordinary bass—the tone is poor, and 
he doesn’t swing very much. Further- 
more, none of the arrangements they use 
are particularly distinctive or 
distinguished, whereas the M.J.Q., has an 
easily recognisable group sound. This 
could be any vibes-piano-bass-drums 
combination. 

M.S. 

Buddy Montgomery (vb); Richie Crabtree (p); 
Monk Montgomery (electric bs); Benny Barth (d). 
Pasadena Junior College, California, 11 April, 
1959. 


ANDRE PREVIN 


ANDRE PREVIN’S TRIO JAZZ—KING SIZE: 

V’ll Remember April; Much Too Late; You’d Be 

So Nice To Come Home To (23 min.)—It Could 

Happen To You; Low And Inside; I’m Beginning 
To See The Light (224 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12230. 12inLP. 36s. S}d.) 


I wonder what it was that prevented 
Andre Previn from becoming just 
another Brubeck? His phenomenal tech- 
nique, his links with conventional music, 
and his European origin would all seem 
to push him in the same direction. Per- 
haps he is saved by an essential serious- 
ness, his study of early jazz and by the 
advantage of being a realist. In this set 
he misses the presence of Shelly Manne, 
whose musical taste and general in- 
fluence is far stronger than is sometimes 
thought. Capp is a very good accom- 
panying drummer but it would be idle 
to pretend that he contributes much of 
positive worth to this session. Red 
Mitchell is a musician of another kind, 
as one can tell by his featured playing in 
“Much Too Late” the first of the blues 
pair. This thoughtful melodic piece 
forms the high spot of the record. 

The set starts and ends with some 
gentle fireworks, “I'll Remember April” 
being given a very sparkling treatment. 
There is much of interest in the third 
track, which contains fruity block 
chording and an insistent light swing. 
This is an attractive set, with some sur- 
face gloss which is inevitable from this 
musician. It does not contain much that 
is exciting but it will repay careful study. 


GB. 


Andre Previn (p); Red Mitchell (bs); Frankie 
Capp (d). 


NEWPORT YOUTH BAND 


AT THE NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

Tiny’s Blues; Cinnamon Kisses; Power Glide; Blues 

Inside Out; Copley Square (20 min. )—Solid 

Blue; The Most Minor; Down For Double; She's 
Funny That Way; Lemon Drop (18 min.) 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued 


(Coral LVA 9125. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Considering that the music of this 
album is played by kids whose average 
age is sixteen, this is quite an achieve- 
ment and says much for the patience and 
musical ability of their director and in- 
structor, Marshall Brown. Certainly, the 
band proved to be a sensation at last 
years Newport Jazz Festival, where all 
these tracks were recorded. 

Having said this, it would now be easy 
to launch forth into criticism of the 
band’s obvious limitations—the rigidness 
of the rhythm section and the immaturity 
of the soloists. However, the most valid 
criticism is probably that the arrange- 
ments are rather beyond the band’s 
musical ability; some of them. indeed, 
would require plenty of rehearsal from 
even the Basie band, whom this group 
assiduously copies. All the same this 
interpretation of “Power Glide”. with 
very promising trumpet from Harry Hall. 
and the Basie-ish “Tiny's Blues” stand 
up pretty well, as does the version of 
Ernie Wilkins’ “Blues Inside Out”. A 
good soloist is Andy Marsala, who 
demonstrates some originality during his 
alto solo on John LaPorta’s “The Most 
Minor”. I also like the work of trumpet 
player Alan Rubin on “She’s Funny 
That Way”. This is the most commercial 
of the arrangements, but it is also the 
one which the band plays best. 

An interesting debut by a band of 
great promise within whose ranks may 
well rest some of the jazz hopes of the 
future. 

A 


Bill Vacarro, Nat Pavone, Charlie Miller, Harry 
Hall, Alan Rubin, Gerry Jochin (tpts); Benny 
Jacobs, Chip Hoehler, Astley Fennell, Jay Shanman 
(tbns); Andy Marsala, Larry Morton (alts); Mike 
Citron, Danny Megna (tens); Ronnie Cuber (bar); 
Mike Abene (p); Larry Rosen (d); Herb Mick- 
man, Ed Gomez (bs); Jerry Friedman (g); Marshall 
Brown (director). Newport Jazz Festival, July, 
1959. 


BERNARD PEIFFER 


MODERN JAZZ FOR PEOPLE WHO LIKE 

ORIGINAL MUSIC: 

Rondo; Poem For A Lonely Child; Tired Blues 

(201 min.)—Lafayette Nous Voici; Strip Tease; 
Exodus (19; min.) 


(Top Rank 30/025. 12inLP. 30s.) 

Sometimes in the past I have praised 
Bernard Peiffer for his interesting piano 
music. On this performance I withdraw 
it all, for the music is neither good 
modern jazz nor original. In setting up 
the music for the session he must have 
been prepossessed by his early classical 
grounding, for all the pieces have a 
fundamental anchor in classical concep- 
tion. Only in “Strip Tease” does he make 
any rea] attempt to break away from the 
fetters which bind him to the other side, 
and there he provides nothing more than 
a sort of disappointing copy of Horace 
Silver, with the mechanics of Peterson 
thrown in. 

G.L 


Bernard Peiffer (p); Gus Nemeth (bs); Jerry 
Segal (d). 


DELLA REESE 


DELLA: 

The Lady is A Tramp; If | Could Be With You; 

Let’s Get Away From It All; Thou Swell; You’re 

Driving Me Crazy; Goody Goody (17 min.)— 

And The Angels Sing; Baby Won’t You Please 

Come Home; I’m Beginning To See The Light; I’ll 
Get By; Blue Skies; Someday (181 min.) 


{RCA RD27167/SF-5057. I12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Della Reese is a tall, fine girl with a 
big, larruping voice. An_ ex-gospel 
shouter, she would be excitingly at home 
with simple, blues-oriented material and 
the kind of support which Atlantic and 
Savoy supply for LaVerne Baker and 
Big Maybelle. But two A & R charac- 
ters at Victor have tried to make of her 
a Lena Horne. Needless to say, they 
have failed miserably. Much of the 
material here is the sort which demands 
drooping, sleazy sophistication, an 
attitude beloved of the “better” Tin 
Pan Alley song-writers; and Neal Hefti’s 
stiff, noisy and strangely old-fashioned 
arrangements fight the singer all the way. 
Della tries to roar through the songs and 
above the accompaniment, but falls flat 
on her face. Her gospel tricks do not fit 
and the only times she even looks like 
winning are on “Baby Won't You 
Please” and for a few swooping moments 
on “Someday”. A sad record. 

TS. 


SONNY ROLLINS 


VALSE HOT: 
Valse Hot—Kiss And Run 


(Esquire EP 228. EP. 13s.) 


Here are a couple of gems—two tracks 
from the “Sonny Rollins Plus Four LP” 

-by the group that was the Max Roach 
-Clifford Brown Quintet just before the 
motor accident in which _ trumpeter 
Brown and pianist Richie Powell were 
killed. 

“Valse Hot” is a charming jazz waltz 
written by Rollins and both sides feature 
his explosive and creative tenor sax as 
well as some brilliant and fluent trumpet 
playing by Brown and imaginative piano 
work by Powell. 

The group is driven along by Roach 
and Morrow and there is a rare feeling 
of warmth, cohesion and relaxation. 

There’s rather a lot of surface noise 
on my copy. ‘4 

K.B. 

Rollins (ten); Clifford Brown (tpt); Richie 
Powell (p); George Morrow (bs); Max Roach 
(d). 22 March, 1956. 


SPIRITUALS TO SWING 


VOLUME |}: 

(a) | Got Rhythm; (a) Flying Home; (2) Mem- 
ories Of You; (b) Blues With Helen; (c) Mort- 
gaze Stomp; (d) One O’Clock Jump; (e) Blues 
With Lips; (d) Rhythm Man (25 min. )—(f) 
Good Morning Blues; (f) Way Down Yonder In 
New Orleans; (g) | Ain’t Got Nobody; (c) 
Don’t Be That Way; (h) Mule Walk; (h) 
Carolina Shout; (i) Weary Blues; (i) | Wish 1! 
Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate (25 min.) 


(Top Rank 35/064. I2inLP. 35s.) 
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(a) Stomping At The Savoy; (a) Honeysuckle 
Rose; (j) Gospel Train; (j) I’m On My Way; 
(k) Four Day Creep; (1) Lady Be Good (25; 
min.)—-(m) Mountain Blues; (n) The New John 
Henry; (0) It’s All Right Baby; (p) Cavalcade 
Of Boogie; (q) Done Gone Wise; (q) Louise, 
Louise; (r) What More Can My Jesus Do; (r) 
My Mother Died A’Shoutin’; (f) Paging The Devil 
(27 min.) 


(Top Rank 35/065. I2inLP. 35s.) 


Here are the first two albums from 
the great concerts John Hammond 
produced at Carnegie Hall in December 
1938. They were taken from some 
obviously well loved, and _ played, 
acetates but the recording is surprisingly 
clear and a wonderful job was done in 
the processing by two Vanguard engi- 
neers. There is a little of something for 
everybody included, big band jazz from 
Basie, small group things from the 
Bechet-Ladnier Feetwarmers, the Good- 
man Sextet and the tremendously excit- 
ing Kansas City Six; blues by Bill 
Broonzy, Ila Cox, Sonny Terry, Big 
Joe Turner and Helen Humes; piano 
from James P. Johnson, Basie, Meade 
Lux, Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson; 
and finally some spirituals by the 
Mitchell Singers and the Golden Gate 
Quartet. 

There are too many fine tracks to dis- 
cuss them in detail, but ones that de- 
mand attention are the Hot Lips Page 
side—the epitome of blues trumpet play- 
ing; the tremendously exciting Ladnier- 
Bechet tracks; a most jaunty piano solo 
(“I Ain’t Got Nobody”) by Basie; my 
favorite version of “Way Down Yonder” 
with Lester,, Christian and Buck in top 
form; the Basie Band’s wildly jumping 
“Rhythm Man”; all the blues tracks 
(see Derry Stewart-Baxter this month); 
and the exceptional Goodman sides with 
the swinging Lionel at his very best. 

Finally a word for the rhythm. On 
certain tracks the drums are a wee bit 
over-recorded, but you'll never get a 
better chance to study the methods of 
that outstanding team of Jo Jones, 
Freddie Greene and the late Walter Page. 
I rate these as two of the most impor- 
tant releases of this year. 

S.T. 

(a) Benny Goodman (clit); Charlie Christian 
(g); Lionel Hampton (vbs); Fletcher Henderson 
(p); Arthur Bernstein (bs); Nick Fatool (d). 

(b) Helen Humes (vcl); Count Basie (p); 
Lester Young (clit/ten); Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (4). 

(c) Basie, Young, Clayton, Page and Jones. 

(d) Earl Warren, Hershel Evans, Lester Young, 
Jack Washington (reeds); Ed Lewis, Harry Edison, 
Buck Clayton, Shad Collins (tpts); Dickie Wells, 
Dan Minor, Benny Morton (tbns); Freddie Greene 
(g): Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (4d); Count 
Basie (p). 

(e) Same with Hot Lips Page (tpt) added 

(f) Kansas City Six. Clayton, Young, Christian, 
Greene, Page and Jones. 

(g) Basie with Page and Jones 

(h) James P. Johnson (p). 

(i) New Orleans Feetwarmers. Tommy Ladnier 
(tpt); Sidney Bechet (sop); Dan Minor (tbn); 
James P. johnson (p); Walter Page (bs); Jo 
Jones (d). 

(j) Golden Gate Quartet. 

(k) Ida Cox (vcl) with Clayton, Young, Wells, 
James P. Johnson, Greene, Page and Jones. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(1) Jam Session. Goodman Sextet, Basie Band 
and Meade Lux Lewis, Pete Johnson and Albert 
Ammons. 

(m) Sonny Terry (vel/hca). 

(n) Sonny Terry and Bull City Red (ws’bd). 

(o} Joe Turner and Pete Johnson. 

(p) Pete Johnson, Meade Lux Lewis, Albert 
Ammons with Page and Jones. 

(q) Big Bill Broonzy with Ammons, Page and 
Jones. 

(r) Mitchell's Christian Singers. 


VICTORIA SPIVEY 


TREASURES OF NORTH AMERICAN NEGRO 

MUSIC: 

Christmas Morning Blues; Garter Snake Blues— 
Blood Thirsty Blues; Dope Head Blues 


(Fontana TFE 17264. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Miss Spivey is no Bessie Smith, nor 
even a Lucille Bogan or a Memphis 
Minnie. Yet she has her own particular 
qualities, and at her best (as here) can 
be a captivating singer. Her rather 
nasal voice has an easy melodic fluency 
which blends almost sensuously with 
Lonnie Johnson’s superb guitar accom- 
paniment. In fact, only the deliberately 
sinister lyrics (““Blood, blood, lookit all 
that blood”) flaw this otherwise excellent 
record. Such tales of violence and 
degradation, told in so gentle a manner, 
cannot really be believed. 

In case Fontana are planning a second 
volume by this singer, I would suggest 
that they locate her “No More Jelly 
Bean Blues” (Okeh 8338), on which she 
is given sentitive accompaniment by a 
cornetist with the unlikely name of 
Pierce Gist. It is one of her best 
recordings. 

TS. 


Victoria Spivey (vcl) acc. Lonnie Johnson (gtr); 
Jack Erby (p). 28/10/27. 


SONNY STITT 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 
Easy To Love; Easy Living; Autumn In New York; 
You'd Be So Nice To Come Home To; For Some 
Friends (214 min.)—I Never Knew; Between 
The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; East Of The 
Sun; Original?; Avalon; Blues Greasy (25} min.) 


(HMV CLP 1363. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I always regret that I did not appre- 
ciate Sonny’s playing to the full when 
he visited Britain with a J.A.T.P. group 
two years ago. We did not hear him in 
ideal surroundings, nor was he blowing 
in particularly good form at the two 
concerts which I was able to attend; 
nevertheless I feel I missed the essential 
presence of a man who is an important 
voice in contemporary jazz. The quartet 
on this album is not an ideal one to 
back him, as his prolific “notey” style 
screams for more solid sounds behind. 
Timmons is a band pianist of experience, 
and I would have expected much more 
from him than the conventional frilly 
music he provides here. 

So much has been written of Stitt's 
adherence to Parker's overwhelming 


style that it seems to be superflous to 
elaborate on that theme in these notes. 
He has, perhaps, taken the basic style a 
stage further, but at the risk of sounding 
rather stereotyped and mechanical in his 
faster outbursts. Take for example 
the fast piece which closes the first side, 
“Friends”. Here he weaves an exciting 
first chorus, which is far more than a 
statement of theme, but has to hide be- 
hind a barrage of technique to see him 
through the second! “Knew”, taken at 
equally break-neck speed, works out bet- 
ter, but the tendency remains. However, 
the swinging relaxation of the s'ower 
pieces convinces me that Stitt is a soloist 
of great stature, who seems equally at 
home on alto or tenor. In particular I 
like the closing piece, “Blues Greasy”, 
which, for all its conventionality, finds 
the four men most at ease. 
GL. 


. Sonny Stitt (alt/ten); Bobby Timmons (p); 
Edgar Willis (bs); Kenny Dennis (d). 1959. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


AT THE ROUNDTABLE: 

South Rampart Street Parade; St. James Infirmary; 

Big Noise From Winnetka; When (194 min. )— 

St. Louis Blues; Honeysuckle Rose; Stardust; When 
The Saints (21} min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1235/SCX 3312. 
34s. lid.) 


12inLP. 


Although the recording balance is 
somewhat uneven in places there is 
plenty of fine music to be heard on these 
tracks—most of it from Teagarden, 
who plays with a lazy charm that the 
years cannot diminish. The other out- 
standing soloist is pianist Don 
Ewell. His solo on “Honeysuckle 
Rose” is particularly good and 
with the aid of a steady drummer and 
sound bassist he generates a swinging 
rhythm throughout. Don Goldie (son 
of the old Whiteman trumpeter Harry 
Goldfield) is a ‘somewhat in-and-out 
performer, although he provides a firm 
lead to ensembles which are excep- 
tionally well knit and _ tidy. Cuesta 
sounds nervous, but here it may the 
balance that is at fault, for he fulfils his 
role well enough in the ensembles. 

A good record with plenty of that 
individual Teagarden music to make it 
well worthwhile. 

S.T. 


Don Goldie (tpt/vcl); Jack Teagarden (tbn/ 
vel); Henry Cuesta (cle); Don Ewell (p); Ronnie 
Greb (d); Stan Puls (bs). Roundtable, N_-Y., 
1/7/59. 


FATS WALLER 
(a) Your Feet’s Too Big; (b) It’s A Sin To Tell 
A Lie—(c) The Joint ts jumpin’; (d) I’m Gonna 
Sit Right Down And Write Myself A Letter 
(RCA RCX1053. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


(e) When Somebody Thinks You're Wonderful; 
(f) Dina 


(RCA 45-RCAII89. Tin 45. 65, 44.) 
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Two of these tracks are among my 
all-time favourite pieces by Fats. They 
are “Lie” and “Letter”, both of which 
feature his piano to the full, in its joyous 
swinging mood. In fact this last track, 
although hackneyed by virtue of its 
excellence, is as good an example of 
Fats’ way of treating a pop as any I 
know. Herman Autrey plays a good 
muted solo, Rudy Powell supplies his 
usual twittering clarinet backing, and a 
good time is had by all. Unfortunately 
“Feet” and “Joint”, both slapstick per- 
formances featuring vocal and band, are 
in the worst possible taste. I would 
question the indicated recording date of 
“Joint”, which should be 7th October, 
not September. 

“Dinah” and “Wonderful” are from 
the vintage year of 1935, when Fats’ 
clowning was taking second place to his 
jazz, and he was playing superb piano. 
Autrey sounds a little uncertain in the 
upper register, but the ultimate product 
is sheer bliss. All six tracks under review 
are reissues, but many have been out of 
catalogue for some years. 


G.L. 


(a) John Hamilton (tpt); Gene Sedric (cle and 
ten); Fats Waller (p/vcl); John Smith (g); Cedric 
Wallace (bs); Slick Jones (d). New York, 3 
Nov., 1939. 

(b) Autrey (tpt); Sedric (cle and ten); Waller 
(p/vcl); Al Casey (g); Charles Turner (bs); 
Yank Porter (d). New York, 5 June, 1936. 

(c) as (b) but Slick Jones (d); replaces 
Porter. New York, 7 October, 1937. 

(d) Autrey (tpt); Rudy Powell (cit and alt); 
Waller (p and vel); Casey (g); Turner (bs); 
Harry Dial (d). New York, 8 May, 1935. 

(e) as (b) but James Smith (g) replaces 
Casey. New York, 29 November, 1935. 

(f) as (c) but Arnold Bolden (d) replaces 
Dial. New York, 24 June, 1935 


IF YOU'RE VISITING OR, 
/'PASSING THROUGH PARIS) 
|ALL RECORD COLLECTORS 
WILL SAVE TIME BY FIRST | 
CALLING AT THE 


“TREASURY OF JAZZ” 
8, RUE ALBERT LAURENT, 
CHATILLON, 

S/S BAGNEUX, (SEINE) 

10 mins. from Porte d’Orleans. 
us 194 


Biggest Stocks of Jazz 
LPs/EPs/78s IN FRANCE. 


|: FIN DOUBT, ‘PHONE US 
AT PELLETON 11-72. 


WE SPEAK ENGLISH. 











RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Louis Armstrong—PLAYS KING OLIVER 
(Armstrong, tpt, vcl; Trummy Young, tbn; 
Peanuts Hucko, cit; Billy Kyle, p; Mort 
Herbert, bs; Danny Barcelona, d): St James 
Infirmary/Panama/Dr Jazz/Jelly Roll Blues/ 
Chimes Biues/Old Kentucky Home/etc. (S&M) 

AUDIO FIDELITY AFSD 5930 

Nat Adderley—WORK SONG (Adderley, cnt; 
Bobby Timmons, p; Wes Montgomery, gtr; 
Sam Jones, Keter Betts, cello, bs; Percy Heath, 
bs; Louis Hayes, d): Work Song/Pretty Merry/ 
I've Got A Crush On You/Mean To Me/ 
Fallout/Sacks Of Woe/My Heart Stood Stili/ 
Violets For Your Fur/Scrambled Eggs 

RIVERSIRE RLP 12-318 

Clifford Brown—jJAZZ IMMORTAL: Tiny Capers/ 
Gone With The Wind/Finder's Keepers/Joy 
Spring/Blueberry Hill/Bones For Zoot/Dahoud 

PACIFIC JAZZ 3 

Eddie Chamblee—CHAMBLEE MUSIC: Fiat Beer/ 

Sometimes !'m Happy/Tea For Two/etc. (S&M) 
MERCURY SR 60127 

Walter Davis Jr—DAVIS CUP (Davis, p; Donald 
Byrd, tpt; Jackie McLean, alt; Sam Jones, bs; 
Art Taylor, d): "Smake It/Loodie-lot/Sweetness 
/Rhumba Numba/Minor Mind/Millie’s Delight 

BLUE NOTE 4018 

Bill Doggett—FOR REMINISCENT LOVERS: 
Sinner Kissed An Angel/My Romance/Accent 
On Youth/Sunday Kind Of Love/For All We 
Know/Imagination/Angel Eyes/Trav'’lin’ Light/ 
My Foolish Heart/I’m Yours/If | Should Lose 
You Goodbye KING 706 

Lou Donaldson—THE TIME IS RIGHT (Donaldson, 
alto; Blue Mitchell, tpt; Horace Parlan, p; 
Laymon Jackson, bs; Dave Bailey, d; Ray 
Barretto, cga): Lou's Blues/Be My Love/idaho/ 
The Nearness Of You/Mack The Knife/ 
Crosstown Shuffle/Tangerine BLUE NOTE 4025 

Andy Gibsom—MAINSTREAM JAZZ _ (jimmy 
Nottingham, Emmett Berry, tpts; Eli Robinson, 
Vic Dickenson, Dickie Wells, tbns; George 
Dorsey, Hilton Jefferson, Prince Robinson, 
Paul Gonsalves, Leslie Johnakins, reeds; Jimmy 
Jones, p; Kenny Burrell, gtr; Mile Hinton, bs; 
Jimmy Crawford, 4): Blueprint—( Harold 
Baker, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Jimmy Forrest, 
ten; jimmy Greene, Pi Francesco Skeetes, bs; 
Oliver Jackson, d): 1! Got Nothing But You/ 
Bedroom Eyes/Give The Lady What She Wants 
Most CAMDEN CAL 554 

Benny Goodman—SWING TIME (line-up inciudes 
Billy Butterfield, Chris Griffin, Lou McGarity, 
Will Bradley, Cutty Cutshall): Lulu’s Back In 
Town/Sunrise Serenade/Mean To Me/Muskrat 
Ramble/Stardust/ etc. 

(M) HARMONY HL 7225 

Glen Gray—SWINGIN' SOUTHERN STYLE: 
Milneburg Joys/Panama/That’s A  Plenty/etc. 
(S&M) CAPITOL ST 1400 

Bobby Hackett—EASY BEAT (Hackett, cnt, w/p, 
bs, d.): Embraceable You/Take The ‘A’ Train/ 
Sleepy Lagoon/etc. (S&M) CAPITOL ST 1413 

Wilbur Harden—TANGANYIKA STRUT (Harden, 
fgihn; John Coltrane, ten; Curtis Fuller, tbn; 
Tommy Flanagan or Howard Williams, p; Ali 
Jackson, bs; Art Taylor, d.): Tanganyika Strut 
/B.j./Anedac/Once In A While 

SAVOY MGI12136 

Yusef Lateef—THE DREAMER (Lateef, ten, fit, 
oboe; Bernard McKinney, euphonium; Terry 
Pollard, p; William Austin, bs; Frank Gant, d): 


Oboe Blues/Angel Eyes/The Dreamer/Arjuna/ 
Can't Help Lovin’ That Man SAVOY 12139 
Jimmy McPartland—THAT HAPPY DIXIELAND 
JAZZ (McPartiand, tpt; Dick Carey, p; Ernie 
Caceres, bari; George Wettling, 4; Cutty 
Cutshall, tbn.) South Rampart St Parade/etc, 
CAMDEN CAL 549 
Les McCann—PLAYS THE TRUTH (McCann, p; 
Leroy Vinnegar, bs; Ron Jefferson, d): Vacushna 
[A Little 2 For God & Co./I'll Remember 
April/How High The Moon/Fish This Week 
But Next Week Chitlings/This Can’t Be Love/ 
For Carl Perkins/The Truth 
WORLD PACIFIC P1-2 
Wes Montgomery—THE INCREDIBLE JAZZ 
GUITAR (Montgomery, gtr; Tommy Flanagan 
p; Percy Heath, bs; Albert Heath, d): Airegin/ 
D-natural Blues/Polka Dots & Moonbeams/ 
Four On Six/West Coast Biues/In Your Own 
Sweet Way/Mister Walker/Gone With The 
Wind RIVERSIDE RLP 12-320 
Horace Parlan—MOVIN’' & GROOVIN’ (Parilan, 
p; Sam Jones, bs; Al Harewood, d): C Jam 
Blues/Bag’s Groove/Up In Cynthia's Room/ 
On Green Dolphin St/etc. (S&M) 
BLUE NOTE 4028 
Andre Previn—THE SUBTERRANEANS (Previn, 
p; Gerry Mulligan, bari; Shelly Manne, 4d; 
Art Farmer, tpt; Art Pepper, and others): 
Why Are We Afraid?/The Subterraneans/etc. 
(S&M) M-G-M 3812 
Freddie Red—MUSIC FROM ‘THE CONNECTION’ 
(Jackie McLean, alto; Redd, p; Michael Mottos, 
bs; Larry Ritchie, d): Who Killed Cock Robin? / 
Wigglin’/Music Forever/Time To Smile/Theme 
for Sister Salvation/Jim Dunn’s Dilemna/O.D. 
(M) BLUE NOTE 4027 
Max Roach—QUIET AS IT’S KEPT (Roach, 
Stanley Turrentine, Tommy Turrentine, Julian 
Priester): Lotus Blossom/The More | See You/ 
To Lady/etc. (S&M) MERCURY SR 60170 
Buster Smith—THE LEGENDARY BUSTER SMITH: 
Buster's Tune/Eb Boogie/September Song/ 
King Alcohol/Kansas City Riffs/Late, Late/ 
Organ Grinder’s Swing (M) ATLANTIC 1323 
Sonny Stitt-Oscar Peterson—(Stitt, ten, alt; 
Peterson, p; Ray Brown, bs; Ed Thigpen, d): 
Can't Give You Anything But Love/Au 
Privave/The Gypsy/I'll Remember = April/ 
Scrapple from The Apple/Moten Swing/Biues 
For Press/Sweets, Ben, and’ All The Other 
Funky Ones/Easy Does It (S&M) VERVE 6108 
Art Tatum—STILL MORE OF THE G’TEST 
PIANO OF THEM ALL: Moonglow/Do Nothing 
Till You Hear From Me/i Got A Right To Sing 
The Blues/Out Of Nowhere/I Won't Dance/ 
etc. VERVE MGV 8360 
Billy Taylor—ONE FOR FUN (Taylor, p; Earl 
May, bs; Kenny Dennis, d.): When Lights 
Are Low/Poinciana/Whoopee/ etc. 
ATLANTIC 1329 
Bobby Timmons—THIS HERE iS BOBBY 
TIMMONS (Timmons, p; Sam Jones, bs; Jimmy 
Cobb, d): This Here/Moanin'/Lush Life/The 
Party's Over/Prelude To A Kiss/Dat Dere/ 
My Funny Valentine/Come Rain Or Come 
Shine/Joy Ride (S&M) RIVERSIDE RLP 12-317 
Joe Venuti—PLAYS GERSHWIN: Clap Yo’ Hands/ 
Someone To Watch Over Me/Fascinating 
Rhythm/Liza/etc. (S&M) 
GOLDEN CREST GC 3100 
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Phil Woods—PHIL 
QUILL: 


WwoobDs 
Doxie/Night In Tunisia/Hymn For 
Kim/Dear Old Stockholm/Scrapple From The 


TALKS WITH 


Apple (S&M) EPIC LN-3521 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


LaVern Baker & Ben E. King—How Often/A 
Help-each-other Romance ATLANTIC 2067 
Oscar Brand—BOATING SONGS & ALL THAT 
BILGE: The Head On The Yacht Club Bar/ 
Talking Houseboat/The Captain's Daughter/ 
The Sea Wolf/etc. ELECKTRA EKL 183 
Buster Brown—Don’t Dog Your Woman/Is You 
Is Or Is You Ain’t My Baby? FIRE 1023 
Nappy Brown—Baby, | Got News For You/ 
Apple Of My Eye SAVOY 1588 
COUNTRY & WESTERN JAMBOREE (with 
Granpa Jones, Stanley Bros, Reno & Smiley, 
Delmore Bros, etc.): Let Me Be The One/Send 
Me The Pillow/That Memphis Train/Old 
Rattler’s Treed Again/Deck Of Cards/Dad 
Gave My Dog Away/Eight More Miles To 
Louisville/Under Your Spell Again/How Far 
To Little Rock?/Trouble Ain’t Nothin’ But 
The Blues/Tennessee Choo Choo/Love Me 
Baby/Don’t Let The Stars Get . . ./Philadelphia 
Lawyer/Tramp On The St KING 697 
Sugarpie Desanto—! Want To Know/Baby, It 


Ain’t Right CHECK 103 
Buddy Durham—FIDDLE TUNES (‘‘Thirty-two 
old time Breakdown fiddle tunes . . . on four 


45 r.p.m. records . . . for $3.00 from 
EMPEROR Records, 310 Wilbert St, Wheeling, 
W.Va."’) 

Jimmie Rodgers—MY ROUGH & ROWDY WAYS: 
Jimmie Rodgers Last Blue Yodel/Miss Moon/ 
Blue Yodel No. 9/My Blue Eyed Jane/One 
Rose/Southern Cannonball/Long Tall Mamma 
Blues/In The Jailhouse Now No. 2/Peach 
Picking Time/Blue Yodel No. 1/Travellin’ 
Blues/Mule Skinner Blues/My Carolina Sun- 
shine Girl/Brakeman’s Blues/Away Out On The 
Mountain VICTOR LPM-2112 

Don Reno & Red Smiley—East Bound Freight/ 
Dark As A Dungeon KING 5369 

SONGS OF WORK & FREEDOM: Solidarity 
Forever/Talking Union/Dark As A Dungeon/ 
West Virginia Hills/Union Man/My Sweet- 
heart’s The Mule In The Mines/Hard Times 
In The Mill/Mill Was Made Of Marble/ 
Farmer Is The Man/Planting Rice/Automation/ 
Man That Waters The Workers’ Beer/Kevin 
Barry/It Could Be A Wonderful World (M) 

WASHINGTON 460 

Roland Stone—Something Special/Down The Aisle 


(ike Clanton) ACE 483 
The Talbot Brothers—BERMUDA HOLIDAY 
(12” LP, M) POLYPHONIC FLP 2001 


Sonny Terry & Brownie McGhee—A CLOSER 
WALK WITH THEE: Just A Closer Walk 
With Thee/What A_ Beautiful City/Glory, 
Glory/Packing Up/etc. FANTASY 3296 

Muddy Waters—Look What You've Done/Love 
Affair CHESS 1758 

Willie Wright—Your Letter/Slowly Losing My 
Mind FEDERAL 12372 

Johnny Eari—Pull It, Man/Love Me Please 

GYRO 102 

Henry Hayes—Can't Be Hurt No More/Mellow 

Mood ZEBRA 701 
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Lightnin’ Hopkins—Nothin’ But The Blues/Den't 
Think 'Cause You're Pretty/Lightnin’s Boogie/ 
Life | Used To Live/Stick Feelin’ Blues/Evil 
Hearted Woman/Blues For My Cookie/Sittin’ 
Down Thinkin’/My Baby’s Gone/Lonesome In 
Your Home/Lightnin’s Special/My Little 


Kewpie Doll HERALD 1012 
Lonnie Johnson—What A Real Woman/Friendless 
Blues FEDERAL 12376 
B. B. King—A Good Man Gone Bad/Partin’ Time 
KENT 346 

Magic Sam—Mr. Charlie/My Love Is Your Love 
CHIEF 7013 


Jimmy McCracklin—Here Today & Gone Tomorrow 
/Things | mean To Say HI 2023 
Lilian Offitt—Will My Man Be Home Tonight/ 
Rev. unknown CHIEF 7012 
Original Five Blind Boys—PRECIOUS MEMORIES: 
Don’t Give up/Certanly, Lord/Someone Watches 
/etc. (M) PEACOCK PLP 102 


RECENT FRENCH RELEASES: 

Sidney Bechet—L’HISTOIRE DE SIDNEY BECHET: 
American Rhythm/Basin St Blues/Dardenella/ 
Laura/ When You Wore A Tulip/In The Groove 
/Down By The Old Mill Stream/Chante, 
Chante/Frankie & Johnny/En Attendant Le 
Jour/Soprano Blues/Mon Homme/J’ai Deux 
Amours/Dans Les Rues D’Antibes/La Nuit Est 
Une Sorciere/Passport To Paradise/ Petite 
Fleur/Big Chief/Les Ognons/Promenade Aux 
Champs-Elysees/Chinatown/Premier Bal/Temper- 
amental/When | Grow Too Old To Dream/Ole 
Miss (M) VOGUE SB 2 A ET B 

Donald Byrd—BYRD IN PARIS (Byrd, tpt; Bobby 
Jaspar, ten; Walter Davis, p; Doug Watkins, 
bs; Art Taylor, d.): Salt Peanuts/Parisian 
Thoroughfare/Stardust/52nd St Theme/At This 
Time/Formidable/Two Bass Hit/Salt Peanuts 

M) BRUNSWICK 87-904 

Billy Boy—Here's My Picture/You Got Me Wrong 

TOP RANK RS 126 

Kenny Clark—KENNY CLARKE’S SEXTET PLAYS 
A. HODEIR PHILIPS 77.312 

Bill Doggett—Hold It/Blip Blop/Blues For Handy/ 
Birdie TOP RANK SOE 3506 

Bill Doggett—HOT DOGGETT: High Heels/Honey 
Boy/True Blue/Wild Oats/Gumbo/Squashy/ 
Percy Speaks/Shove Off/Quaker City/Who’s 
Who/Early Bird (M) ODEON XOC 141 

Dixie Humming Birds, Five Blind Boys, Soul 
Stirrers, Bells of Joy—A.B.C. DU JAZZ: | 
Know I've Been Changed/Does Jesus Care? / 
The Lord Will Make A Way/Let’s Talk About 
Jesus (EP) POP SPO 17.027 

The Grace Gospel Singers—i'm Bound/just Another 
Day/Get Away Jordan/Higher (EP) 

PACIFIC 90.343 

Lightnin’ Hopkins—Wonder What Is Wrong With 
Me/ Bad Boogie TOP RANK 1100! 

WHinois Jacquet—King Jacquet/Riffin At 24th St/ 
Adam's Alley/Jet Propulsion (with J.J. Johnson, 
Joe Newman, Sir Charles Thompson, Al Lucas, 
Shadow Wilson and John Lewis, Joe Jones) 

RCA 75,577 

Jimmy Reed—Boogie In The Dark/You Don't 
Have To Go/Ain’t That Loving You, Baby?/ 
You Got Me Crying (EP) ARTECO RES 101 

Luis Russell—jersey Lightning/Feeling The Spirit/ 
Doctor Blues/Saratoga Shout/Song Of Swanee/ 
Give Me Telephone No./It’s Tight Like That/ 
New Call Of The Freaks/Panama/High Tension/ 
Muggin’ Lightly/On Revival Day/Louisiana 
Swing/Poor Li'l Me ODEON XOC 145 

Maxim Saury—ET SON NEW ORLEANS SOUND: 
Oliver Cook/Old Man River/Plein Feu/Solitude 
(EP) PATHE EA 311 

Alvin ‘“‘Red’’ Tyler—NEW ORLEANS’ 1960 
(Tyler, Lee Allen, ten; Melvin Lastic (tpt); 
Allen Toussaint, p, org; Roy Montrell or Mac 
Rebennack, gtr; Frank Fields, bs; Albert ‘‘June”’ 
Gardner or Charlie Williams, d.): Snake Eyes/ 
Happy Sax/Walk On/ Junk Village 

TOP RANK RES 128 

Ralph Willis—FEAT. SONNY TERRY: Why's You 
Do it?/Do Right/Gonna Hop On Down The 
Line/Door Bell Blues (EP) ODEON SOE 3504 


LATE ADDITIONS (U.S.A.): 
Lucille Barbee-—Let The Church Roll On/Faith 
& Grace NASHBORO 672 
Boyd Bennett—My Boy Flat-top/Seventeen 
KING 5374 
Prof. Harold Boggs—That's It/Everything’s Going 
To Be Alright NASHBORO 671 
Nappy Brown—it's New To You/Apple Of My 
Eye SAVOY 1588 


Roy Brown—Man With The Blues/Don’t Break 
My Heart HOME OF THE BLUES 107 
The Consolers—Never Could Have Made It Pts 
1&2 NASHBORO 670 
Famous Smith Sisters—jesus Is Coming/Who 
Shall Abide WORLD WIDE 5004 
Ben Harper—Driveway Blues/Here Comes My 
Gal (‘'. . . r&b flavour . . . hea gives down- 
home effect’’—Billboard ) TELENT 106 
Syl Johnson—lI've Got Love/Lonely Man 
FEDERAL 12374 
The Kelley Bros—i've Been Striving For So 
Long/I've Made It Over At Last 
FEDERAL 12373 
J. B. Lenoir—Oh Baby/Do What | Say 
VEE JAY 352 
George Lewis—DOCTOR JAZZ: Into Each Life 
Some Rain Must Fall/Chant of the Tuxedos/ 
219 Blues/etc. (S&M) VERVE MGVS 6122 
Magic Sam—Mr Charlie/My Love Is Your Love 
CHIEF 7013 
The Roberta Martin Singers—God Is Still On The 
Throne/He Laid His Hands On Me 
SAVOY 4143 
David Newman-James Clay—THE SOUND OF 
THE WIDE OPEN SPACES (Clay, ten & fit; 
Newman, ten; Wynton Kelly, p; Sam Jones, 
bs; Arthur Taylor, d): Wide Open Spaces/ 


They Can’t Take That Away From Me/Some 
Kinda Mean/What’s New?/Figger-ation (M) 
RIVERSIDE 12-327 
Lilian Offitt—The Man Won't Work/Will My 
Man Be Home Tonight? CHIEF 7012 
Jimmy Reed—FOUND LOVE: Baby, What You 
Want Me To Do?/Found Love/Going By The 
River/I’m Nervous/I Ain't Got You (M) 
VEE JAY LP 1022 
Song Birds Of The South—Everybody'’s Running/ 
Don't Let The Devil Know SAVOY 4144 
Sonny Stitt—BLOWS THE TUNES: Blue Devil 
Blues/Home Free Blues/Hymnal  Blues/etc. 
(S&M) VERVE MGVS 6149 
Sonny Stitt—BURNIN’ (Stitt, alto & ten; Barry 
Harris, p; William Austin, bs; Frank Gant, 
d): Ko Ko/A Minor Sax/Lover Man/Reed 
And A Half/How High The Moon/I'll Tell 
You Later/Look For The Silver Lining/Easy 
Living/It's Hipper Than That (M) 
ARGO 661 
Buddy Tate—TATE’S DATE (Tate, ten; Pat 
Jenkins, tpt; Ben Richardson, alto & bari; Eli 
Robinson, tbn; Sadik Hakim, p; Whedell 
Marshall, bs; Osie Johnson, d): Me “N’ You/ 
Idling/Blow Low/Moon Dog/No Kiddin'/Miss 
Ruby Jones (M) PRESTIGE 2003 
Marion Williams—Everbody Say Amen/What 
Jesus Did For Me GOSPEL 1040 





JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


SEPTEMBER 1960 
Thursday Ist 


Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orlelans Jazzmen at 3 pm. 


Friday 2nd 
Saturday 3rd Alex Welsh and his Band 
Sunday 4th 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 5th Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Tuesday 6th 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Wednesday 7th . Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


Thursday 8th 
Friday 9th 


A. Welsh and his Band 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 10th . Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Sunday 11th 


Monday 12th 
Tuesday 13th 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band at 3 pm. 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Wednesday 14th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Thursday 15th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 16th 


Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Saturday 17th .... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Sunday 18th 


Monday 19th 
Tuesday 20th 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen at 3 pm. 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Clyde Valley Stompers 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Wednesday 21st. Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Thursday 22nd... A. Welsh and his Band 


Friday 23rd 
Sunday 25th 


Monday 26th 
Tuesday 27th 


... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 24th ... Cy. Laurie Jazz Band 

Clyde Valley Stompers at 3 pm. 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Wednesday 28th. Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Thursday 29th ... Fairweather Brown All Stars 


Friday 30th 


* 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 








CHAMPION JACK DUPREE the famous blues pianist and singer will be appearing 
at the J.J.C. on these dates:— 


Saturday 3rd 
Monday 19th 


Wednesday 7th 
Friday 23rd 


Sunday 11th 
Monday 26th 


Thursday 15th 
Friday 30th 








Please note: Commencing Sunday 4th September, there will be regular Sunday afternoon 
sessions from 3 p.m. until 5.30 p.m. The Club will be open as usual for the normal 
Sunday evening programme which starts at 7.30 p.m. 

JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgheam 0184 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


211. 


571 


572 


573 


574 


575 


576 


577 


578 


579 


580 


58! 


582 


583 


Commodore 10-in. 78 series 

Hot Lips Page and his Orchestra: Oran ‘Hot 

Lips’ Page (tpt), Lucky Thompson, Lem 

Johnson (ten), Ace Harris (p). John 

Simmons (bs), Sidney Catlett (d). March 8, 

1944. 

You’d Be Frantic, Too (A4732; vcl by 
Page) /Rockin’ At Ryan’s (A4731). 
Red McKenzie with Ernie Caceres and his 
Orchestra: as for 562. October 5, 1944. 
Sweet Lorraine (A4826; vcl by McKenzie) 
/Through A Veil OF Indifference (A4829; 

vel by McKenzie). 

Kansas City Six: as for 555. March 1944. 
Three Little Words (A4746)/Four o’Clock 
Drag (A4749). 

Don Byas with Hot Lips Page and his 

Orchestra: Don Byas (ten), accomp. as for 

558. September 29, 1944. 

These Foolish Things (A4816). 

Hot Lips Page and his Orchestra: as for 

558. September 29, 1944. 

6, 7, 8 or 9 Blues (A4814; vcl. by Page). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: as 
for 546, but sub. Edmond Hall (cit) 
November 30, 1943. 

Baby Won't You Please Come Home? 

(A4688 )/At The Jazz Band Ball (A4685) 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtimers: Muggsy 
Spanier (cnt), Lou McGarity (tbn), Peewee 
Russell (cit), Gene Schroeder (p), Eddie 
Condon (g), Bob Haggart (bs), Joe Grauso 
(d). December 7, 1944. 

Whistlin’ The Blues (A4838-3; whistling 

by Haggart)/The Lady’s In Love With 

You (A4837-1). 

Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra: as for 

554. February 26, 1944. 

1 Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With 

Me (A4726)/Love Me Or Leave Me 

(A4727). 

Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra: as for 

554. March 11, 1944 
Just You, Just Me (A4735)/’Deed | Do 
(A4736). 

Edmond Halil Quartet: as for 557. July I}, 

1944. 

Where or When (A479!1-1). 

As for 557. July 20, 1944. 

. Wight And Day (A4798-2) 

Edmond Hall Quartet: as for 557. July 20 

1944. 

Show Piece (A4800-1)/I 

Happy (A4799-1). 
Edmond Hall Quartet: as for 557. July 11, 
1944. 

Sleepy Time Gal (A4790-2)/it Had To 

Be You (A4792-2) 

Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra: as for 

554. 
indiana (A0000)/Lover Man (A0000). 

(Note:—one title is probably master A4723 

from February 19, 1944, and the other 

probably A4737 from March 11, 1944. Con- 
firmation will be welcomed). 

Bob Wilber and his Wildcats: Johnny Glasel 

(cnt), Bob Wilber (sopr/cit), Dick Well- 

stood (p), Charlie Traeger (bs), Denny 

Strong (4). February 22, 1947. 


Want To Be 


584 


585 


586 


587 


588 


589 


590 


592 


593 


594 


595 


Willie The Weeper (A4903-1)/Mabel’s 
Dream (A4904-1). 
Bob Wilber and his Wildcats: as for 583. 
February 22, 1947. 
Wild Cat Blues 
Fowler (A4906-1). 
Billie Holiday with Eddie Heywood and his 


(A4905-1)/Blues For 


Orchestra: as for 553, first title. March 
25, 1944. 

My Old Flame (A4743-1; vcl by 

Holiday ). 
As for 553, first title, minus Walters. 
April 1, 1944. 

Ym Yours (A4751-1; vcl by Holiday). 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtimers: Muggsy 
Spanier (cnt), Miff Mole (tbn), Peewee 


Russell (cit), Abe ‘Boomie’ Richman (ten), 
Gene Schroeder (p), Eddie Condon (g), 
Bob Haggart (bs), George Wettling (d). 
September 27, 1944. 


Riverside Blues (A4812-2)/Rosetta 
(A4813-2). 
Jelly Roll Morton (p solos). December 14, 
1939. 


Original Rags (R2561). 

December 16, 1939. 

Mamie’s Blues (&2573; vcl by Morton). 
Jelly Roll Morton (p solos). December 16, 
1939. 

The Nakeu Dance (R257! ). 

December 18, 1939. 
Michigan Water 
Morton). 

Jelly Roll Morton (p solos). 

1939. 

The Crave (R2562). 
December 16, 1939. 


Blues (R2579; vcl by 


December 14, 


Buddy Bolden’s Blues (R2570; vcl by 
Morton). 
Jelly Roll Morton (p solos). December 14, 
1939. 


Mister Joe ({2564)/Winin’ Boy Blues 
(R2566; vel By Morton). 
Jelly Roll Morton (p solos). 
1939. 
King Porter Stomp (R2565). 
December 16, 1939. 
Don’t Leave Me Here 
Morton). 
Jack Teagarden and his Swingin’ Gates: Max 
Kaminsky (cnt), Jack Teagarden (tbn) 
Ernie Caceres (bar/cit), Norma Teagarden 
(p), Pops Foster (bs), George Werttling 
(d). December 11, 1944. 
Big T Blues (A4840; vcl by Jack Tea- 
garden) /Chinatown, my Chinatown 
(A4839-2). 
Hot Lips Page and his Orchestra: 
571. March 8, 1944. 
My Gal Is Gone (A4730; vcl by Page)/ 
The Blues Jumped A Rabbit (A4733; vcl 
by Page). 


December 14, 


(R2572; vcl by 


as for 


Joe Bushkin Sextet: as for 565. May 24, 
1944, 
Fade-Out (A4780-1)/Lady Be Good 
(A4781-2). 


Max Kaminsky and his Jazz Band: as for 
560. June 22, 1944, 
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The Love Nest (A4786)/Everybody Loves 
My Baby (A4787). 


Peewee Russell's Hot Four: Peewee 
Russell (cit), Jess Stacy (p), Sid Weiss 
(bs), George Wettling (d). September 
30, 1944. 


D.A. Blues (A4821)/Take Me To The 

Land Of Jazz (A4818-2). 
George Zack (p solos), accomp. 
Wettling (d). October 3, 1944. 


George 


Kansas City Stomp (A )/Sunset Cafe 
Stomp (A ; 
George Zack (p solos), accomp. George 
Wettling (d). 1945. 
Boogaboo (A )/Hood Stomp (A ) 


George Zack (p solos), accomp. George 
Wettling (d). 1945. 
Shim-Me-Sha Wabble (A0000)/Farewell 
Blues (A ). 


Stuff Smith and his Orchestra: Jonah Jones 
(tpt), George Clark (ten), Stuff Smith 
(elec. vin), Sam Allen (p), Bernard Addi- 
son (g), John Brown (bs), Herbert Cowans 
(d). 1940. 

My Blue Heaven 

Thoughts (US7793-12). 
Jess Stacy and his All Stars: Bill Butterfield 
(tpt), Les Jenkins (tbn), Irving Fazola 
(clt), Eddie Miller (ten), Jess Stacy (p), 
Sid Weiss (bs), Don Carter (d). November 
30, 1939. 

Clarinet Blues (US1114)/1 Can’t Believe 

That You’re In Love With Me (US1112). 


(US7794-11)/My 
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JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand: Huge selection 
—WUsed records taken in part exchange 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING—3 
Dear Sir, 


With reference to the letters in the 
July and August editions, a friend of 
mine taxed Bobby Hackett on the sub- 
ject and Hackett’s story is that George 
Wettling purchased a copy of the 
Design LP whilst in the company of 
Condon and himself (Hackett). 

On hearing the record Condon took 
action, for none of the musicians knew 
anything about the thing. It appears that 
the disc contains selections from air- 
shots of about 1944 vintage. Aural 
evidence would seem to bear this out. 
and the discerning ear can pick out 
clarinettist Johnny Mince and drummer 
Johnny Blowers on some titles. Hackett, 
too, is also present on some tracks. 


J. G. FEATHESTONE, 


20 Nuneham Ave, 
Manchester 20. 


THE LANSDOWNE SERIES 
Dear Sir, 

On behalf of Lansdowne Recording 
Studios Limited, I write to express con- 
cern at recent adverse remarks in your 
Journal which could be held to reflect 
on this company, its studios, equipment 
and technicians. 

Discs issued by all the major record 
companies in this country, and by many 
in Europe and America, as well as 
“canned” shows for commercial radio 
and television, are regularly recorded in 
our studios. The equipment is the most 
modern and technically efficient obtain- 
able and none of these clients has had 
anything but praise for it or for the 
studios themselves. 

One of our many clients, Record 
Supervision Limited. produces a_ series 
for the Columbia label, entitled Lans- 
downe Jazz Series. We are delighted that 
so many of these most successful issues 
are recorded here, but we feel it should 
be pointed out that by no means all 
Lansdowne Jazz Series releases originate 
at Lansdowne Recording Studios—at 
least five other venues, in Britain, 
America and the Continent have con- 
tributed recordings for the series so far. 

Reviewers are, naturally, free to ex- 
press what opinions they wish, but we 
would appreciate it if they would make 


a distinction between the studio and its 
clients—who are, of course, entitled to 
make such use of our equipment as they 
desire. 


LIONEL G. STEVENS. 
Director. 
Lansdowne Recording Studios, Ltd. 
London, W.11. 


TWO PART CONTENTION 
Dear Sir, 

Dave Brubeck’s music has reached 
that stage where even his most ardent 
supporter must wonder just where it is 
going from here. 

I have admired Dave for a long time 
but with the issue of his latest LP Tim 
Out my loyalty flags, for once again the 
quartet is out on its experimental limb. 

Experiments are to be encouraged if 
they further the interests of the music 
but are deplorable if the basic essentials 
of jazz are ignored. 

And here we find Dave and Paul 
Desmond working through seven clever 
exercises which fail to communicate with 
the listener on anything but a superficial 
level. 

Desmond now sounds listless and 
dispirited, and who can blame him? 
After all, just how far has the quariet’s 
music progressed since the days of Jazz: 
at Oberlin and the Vogue sessions that 
produced the memorable All The Things 
You Are? Not very far. In fact it has 
sunk into a rut of slick conformity to a 
depressing degree. As long as Dave and 
Paul exclude emotion from their play- 
ing it will sink even further. Emotion 
after all, must play, a big part in jazz, for 
more than any other kind of music it is 
the personal expression of the man con- 
cerned. Neither Brubeck nor Desmond 
communicates the slightest emotion, even 
though at times Dave seems to knock 
himself out with his playing. 

A change in personnel is the only 
answer. The two men should get as far 
away from each other musically as is 
possible before they starve each other 
of vitality. It is obvious that the genuine 
rapport that existed between them has 
been replaced by the boring re-working 
of a well-tried routine. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
Salisbury, Wilt. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Dear Sir, 


I have recently become a reader of 
Jazz Journal and perhaps you would like 
to hear a few comments on certain items 
in the July edition. 

Land of the blues—I appreciate the 
translation (with its toning down of the 
typically Gallic view of the Negro as 
the primitive proletariat) but the final 
sentence could have been left intact as 

“discussions about the supposed 
poverty and monotony of the blues 
seemed futile . . .” Also, Memphis Slim 
didn’t get on stage with his group, he 
“took care not to join them, and stood 
in a corner.” Later, Otis Spann’s rhythm 
sec{ion wasn’t badly balanced; in fact, it 
“blended terrifically” (balance terrible- 
ment). And Pluma Davis plays trom- 
bone, not tenor, with B. B. King. Trivial 
corrections, just for the record. 

Great Jazz Reeds—RCA Victor 
marketed (in the U.S.A.) a series of twelve 
double-EP’s (which were also available 
as twelve ten-inch LP's) containing a 
hundred jazz titles. These were cheap, 
breakable records. Over here they are 
issuing identical titles, but collected into 
sets like this one. They still have some 
material left and I suppose they are now 
trying to think up a suitable title for 
another collection. Billie’s Amy Old 
Time was the only real rarity in the 
entire hundred. 

TONY CHESTER, 
London, S.W.15. 


CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING—4 
Dear Sir, 


I would like to clear up the mystery 
of the origination of the Eddie Condon 
LP Confidentially, it's Condon. I read in 
the May Jazz Journal, in the review by 
Peter Tanner, that the selections were 
“dubs from 78's”, and that the “origin 
of these sessions, undisclosed on the 
label, is obscure I then read, in 
July, a letter from J. J. Laughton, in 
which he says that “the recordings are 
not dubbed from 78's” and that “after 
dinner with Condon, the writer, Roy 
Freeman, made a_ contract for the 
album to be cut’, and that the date “was 
about 1958”. 

The fact of the matter is that all the 
selections on both LPs were dubbed 
from a series of 16 in. transcriptions, 
made exclusively for radio stations, by 
the Muzak Corp., New York City, for 
the Associated Program Service, which 
is a radio transcription, subscription 
service, available to radio stations in 
the USA. There were a total of two 
Condon sessions made, within a month 
or so of each other, in latter half of 
1944, from which all of the subject 
selections were drawn. 

Here is a breakdown of where the 
selections originally appeared: That's 
a Plenty, Ballin’ the Jack, Cherry and 





BIX AT THE ACADEMY— 
continued from page 19 


other musical organizations. I was a 
member of the Glee Club and Mandolin 
Club whose practice sessions were held 
immediately after Orchestra practice, so 
I frequently listened in on some of the 
Orchestra pratice sessions. 


Mr. R. P. Koepke, a faculty member, 
language instructor and director of the 
musical organizations was—as can well 
be imagined—one of those temperamen- 
tal characters, annoyed by levity, a per- 
fectionist and you-stick-to-the-note guy. 
The slightest deviation from proper 
tempo or from the spirit of the music 
being practiced brought from Mr. 
Koepke grimaces of pain and agony as 
only he could express them. Bix, who 
managed not to care about school at all 
hardly shared Mr. Koepke’s views on 
music. He would frequently let some 
of his jazz (or “Friars Inn’’) spirit creep 
into his playing, and so infectious was 
his style of playing that it soon caused 
several others in the orchestra to pick 
up the beat. This, of course, was the 
end for Mr. Koepke—and most always 
the end of the practice session, or of 
Bix, for that day. 

Bix was a good guy—not easy to get 
close to—but fun when you knew him. 
Little did we, who went to school with 
him from September through May 1922. 
imagine that he would become a legend 
in the world of jazz. If there are any 
who read your Jazz Journal “who were 
there” too—I should be happy to hear 
from them. 


LETTERS—continued from page 39 


Sweet Georgia Brown all appeared on 
Associated 60598; Wherever there's 
Love, Ja-Da and Royal Garden Blues 
appeared on Associated 60545; It's been 
so long and What's New appeared on 
Associated 60634 and_ reissued on 
Associated 61246; Sugar, Back in your 
own backyard and Back home in 
Indiana appeared on Associated 60636 
and were reissued on Associated 61015. 


KEN CRAWFORD, Jr.. 


215 Steuben St., 
Pittsburgh 5, Pa. U.S.A. 





NOTE—We have received a letter 
from Bob Matthews, the fine drummer 
who recorded for Paradox label in 


1949 with Wooden Joe Nicholas and 
Johnny St. Cyr. Bob wishes to come io 
Britain to play jazz, as “after attempting 
to play jazz for over ten years now it 
seems hopeless in this environment, and 
needless to say, the frustration keeps 
mounting.” 

Bob has worked in New Orleans for 
five years, sitting in with the bands 
there; he has worked with Don Ewell 
and once had an offer to play with the 
George Lewis band on an early tour of 
this country — a tour that didn’t 
materialise. If any local band-leader 
would like to avail himself of Bob’s 
talents (after the six-months’ wait de- 
manded by the musicians’ union) he can 
be contacted at the following address: 
Bob Matthews, 4715 Lake Forrest Drive, 
Atlanta 5, Ga., U.S.A.—ED. 








‘File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER' 





Here is the ideal method with which to | 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as | 


received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 


| This self-binder opens flat at any page 
|and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, | 
| volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13 6 post free. | 


| Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 
The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 








PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. February, March, April, May, 
June 1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


EUREKA—tThe magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russel. March/April, May/June. 
Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ. JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? 
We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern 
Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 
3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 


THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Nov./Dec. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 

JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 

27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


FROM: 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 


37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 
FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 


Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 


DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 


BLUE NOTE & RIVERSIDE RECORDS featuring today’s 
leading modern jazz musicians are always available from 
M. W. HEATH, 26 GOIDEL CLOSE, WALLINGTON, 
SURREY. 


| MATRIX | 
Jazz Record Research Magazine | 


Discographies and data in every issue. 
6 issues per year. 
| Subscription 7/6 per annum from 
| 93 UNION STREET, 
| MATIRX PLYMOUTH. | 
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The Swing Shop Page 











SEPTEMBER SPECIAL SELECTION ! 


Ww he 


an 


20. 


“JAZZ BEGINS” (The Young Tuxedo Brass Band)—Sounds of New Orleans Streets: Funeral and Parade Music. 


In lavishly illustrated folding album cover. 47/6 
(One copy only autographed by Champion Jack Dupree: best offer before Sept. 24 secures!) 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ—‘The flowering”. Vol. 5 in the Charters series of recordings. 45/- 
THE COUNTRY BLUES—14 wonderful blues recordings issued in conjunction with Samuel Charters book of the 
same name. Boxed, with booklet. 45 /- 
THE RURAL BLUES—Another Charters achievement! Two 12” LP’s, boxed with booklet, tracing the history of 
country blues. Many rare examples. The set: £4 10s. 
JOSEPH LAMB: A STUDY IN CLASSIC RAGTIME—Live recordings madeeat his home in Brooklyn. Ten titles. 
with interesting informal talks by J. L. as well. Illustrated pamphlet. 45 /- 


CHARLIE PARKER (Historical Recordings Never Previously Issued)—Vol. | now reduced’ to 47/6, Vols. 2 and 3 
now in stock at 47/6 each. 


. DUKE WITH A DIFFERENCE (Ellington sidemen)—New small band arrangements of eight Ducal standards: 
C-Jam_ BI./Cottontail/Just Squeeze Me/“A” Train/In a Mellotone/etc, etc. 47/6 
DON REDMAN—“Park Avenue Patter” (Redman, Hawkins, Joe Wilder, Hank Jones, Seldon Powell, Osie Johnson, 
Tyree Glenn, et al). 12 Redman original compositions and arrangements. 45/- 
GUY LAFITTE & ANDRE PERSIANY (with rhythm)—‘Jazz Classics”. 14 fine swinging arrangements of jazz 
standards (I’m Comin’ V./I Ain’t Got N./Chicago/New Baby/Ain’t Misb./etc, etc. 42/6 
DJANGO REINHARDT (Vol. 5)—13 titles w. various gps. Organ Grinder /Tajmahal/Wealthy Widow/My Serenade 
/Bolero/Mabel/Minor Sw./Viper’s Dr./Fiddle Bl./Paramount St./Jap. S’man/etc. etc 45 /- 
DJANGO REINHARDT (Vol. 8)—14 titles w. QHCF (diff. gps.). Dinette/B!. Clair/Blue Lou/How High the M. 
Lover Man/ Marseillaise/Dj.’s Tiger /What Is This Thing? /Festival 48/Just For Fun/etc, etc 45/- 
DOC EVANS & HIS BAND—N.O. Joys/Black Snake BI./Georgia Sw./Organ Grinder /Fidgety Ft./Muskrat R./King 
Bolden on Parade/Mr. Jelly Lord. Wonderful hi-fi STEREO! 57/6 
BILL COLEMAN (w. various gps.)—After You’ve Gone/Bill C. BIl./Coquette/Big Boy BI./Indiana/Rose Room 
I Ain’t Got N./Bill St. BI./Swing Gtrs./Merry-go-round Broke Down 32/6 
KING OLIVER SAV. SYNCO’S—Dead Man/West End/Jackass/Sobbin’/Willie the W./Black Snake/Suger Ft. 
Stomp/Snag It 32/6 

. JAZZ PIANO RARITIES: Fats Waller/Anna Jones: Sister Kate/Dixie 4: St. L. Man/Kentucky St./Dobby 
Bragg: Fire Detective/Turner Parrish: Trenches/The Fives/etc. 28/6 
MIDWESTERN JAZZ: The Wolverines: Prince of Wails/Sugar Walks Down the St./Hitch’s H.H.: Boneyard Sh. 
Washboard BI./Carmichael’s Collegians: March of Hoodlums/Walkin’ the Dog/etc 28/6 

. EARLY HARLEM PIANO (James P. Johnson)—Carolina Shout/Back Water/Daintiness Rag/Caprice Rag/Balti- 
more Buzz/Gypsy BI./Monkey Man/Railroad Man... from piano rolls. 28/6 

. NEW ORLEANS HORNS—Oliver’s C.J.B.: Mabel’s Dr. / Riverside BI./Southern St./Keppard: Stockyards Strut /Salty 
Dog/Bernie Young: Dearborn St. Bl./etc 28/6 
BOOGIE WOOGIE WITH THE BLUES: vocals by George Hannah, James Wiggins, Louis Johnson, accomp. on 
piano by Meade Lux Lewis, Dobby Bragg, Cripple Clarence Lofton, Blind Leroy Garnett 28 /6 
JAZZ OF THE ROARING °20’s (Nicholas Mole)—Stampede/ Alabama St./Black Btm. St./Hurricane/Jelly Roll BI. 
/Great White Way BI./Bunch of BI./Shufflin’ Mose 28/6 


NOTE :—Nos.1-12 incl. are 12” LP’s, the remainder are 10”. Details of any will be sent gladly on receipt of a stamped 


addressed envelope. 





BOOKS! Another valuable discourse, just published! THE ART OF JAZZ by Martin Williams. A collation of over 


twenty authoritative essays on all aspects of jazz. 250 pp. 21/-. 


MAGAZINES! Did you know that we stock Jazz Journal, Jazz Monthly, Jazz Music, Jazz Review, Down Beat, Metro- 


nome, The Gramophone, Matrix, Discoghaphical Forum, Bulletin of French Hot Club, etc, etc.? Many back numbers 
in stock. Please state wants. 


LARGE BUNDLES OF AMERICAN CATALOGUES AND RECORD LISTS (mostly current) . . . 10/-. 











Write now to: 











DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 




















PS: 


We have customers in over thirty different countries! There is a reason for this. 








THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





NEW RELEASES 





TORNETTE. 


aCOLEMAN a 





VOGUE LAE 12221 


JOHNNY SMITH QUARTET 


Django; W) it till you see her; 0500 blues; 
More Bass; Un Poco Loco; Easy living; 
Old girl; Little girl blue; Tired blood; 
Spring is here. 


VOGUE LAE 12227 


MORE DRUMS ON FIRE— 


Sonny Payne, Benny Barth, Mel Lewis, etc. 
Artistry in rhythm; I’m going to like it 
here; Triste; Brushes; Clap hands. 





CONTEMPORARY LAC 12228 
TOMORROW IS THE QUESTION!— 
THE NEW MUSIC OF 

ORNETTE COLEMAN 

Tomorrow is the question; Tears inside; 
Mind and time; Compassion; Giggin’; Re- 
joicing; Lorraine; Turn around; Endless. 


- 


CONTEMPORARY LAC 12237 

POLL WINNERS THREE— 

B. Kessell, R. Brown, S. Manne 

Soft winds; Crisis; The little rhumba; 
Easy living; Its all right with me; Mack 
the knife; Raincheck; Minor mystery; The 
Masquerade is over; | hear music. 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 
LAG 12236 & STEREO SGA 5012 


F!REHOUSE . FIVE; RLUS TWO 
CRASHES A PARTY 


Lets have a party; At the fireman’s ball; 
Button up your overcoat; Mama Inez; 
You are my sunshine; When the saints go 
marching in; Bill Bailey won’t, you. please 
come home; At the Jazz Band Ball;.Heart 
of my heart; BaWip’. the .Jack;“f want a 
girl; Nobody’s swéetheart. 


VOGUE LAE 12238 


THE TRUTH— 


LES McCANN TRIO 


Vakushna; I'll remember April; Fish this 
week; A little 3 for God and Co.; How 
high the moon; This can’t be love; For 
Carl Perkins; The truth. 


VOGUE LAE 12233 
A GASSER 
ANNIE ROSS, ZOOT SIMS 


Everything I’ve vot; Invitation to the 
blues; | didn’t know about you; | don’t 
want to cry anymore; Luck day; | was 
doing right; You took advantage of me; 
You’re nearer; Lucky so and so; I’m 
nobody’s baby. 


VOGUE LAE 12234 


GREAT JAZZ STANDARDS— 
THE GIL EVANS ORCHESTRA 


Davenport blues; Straight no chaser; 
Ballad of the sad young men; Joy Spring; 
Django; Chant of the weeds; Theme. 








VOGUE VA 160710 


MUSIC FOR DREAMING-—— 
ELLIOT LAWRENCE BAND 


More than you know; April in Paris; Heart 
to Heart; If you are but a dream; I’m 
always chasing rainbows; Amy’s Waltz; 
Prelude; Brahms Lullaby; Dream. 


CONTEMPORARY STEREO SCA 5013 


SONNY ROLLINS AND THE 
CONTEMPORARY LEADERS 


I’ve told ev’ry little star; Rock-a-bye your 
baby with a Dixie melody; How high the 
moon; You; I’ve found a new baby; Alone 
together; In the chapel in the moonlight; 
The song is you. 
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